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EDITORIAL 


FTER being reproached by one or two of our 

more earnest readers for setting frivolous com- 

petitions like voting for favourite movements in 
symphonies I was so much impressed by the austerity 
of purpose thus revealed that I immediately set a 
competition designed to give the critical a pulpit and 
ourselves pews wherein seated we might listen with 
advantage to adventures among unfamiliar music not 
to be found in the general catalogues of the recording 
companies. I offered two prizes—four guineas’ worth 
of records for the best essay about such records and 
another four guineas to the competitor whose list of 
chosen records contained the greatest number of 
recordings chosen by the sum total of the competitors. 
I had not expected so large an entry as we received for 
the movement competition, for the enthusiastic response 
to that from all over the world was exceptional. I did 
hope, however, that we might get about fifty essays 
and that from those fifty essays we should be able to 
draw up a list of unfamiliar records which would be 
really helpful to readers who have not ventured outside 
the general lists. It was therefore a great disappoint- 
ment when I found that the total number of entries was 
six and that of these six three had misunderstood the 
competition and sent essays on recordings that were 
wanted, either of hitherto unrecorded works or of 
recorded works which had been allowed to lapse from 
the catalogues. Of the remaining three Mr. J. W. 
Wood, M.B., of the Bridgwater General Hospital, sent 
me an excellent little e:say on half a dozen records of 
Italian opera only to be found in special lists. This I 
shall hope to print in a future number ; but, as Mr. 
Wood himself anticipated, I thought it too much of a 
specialist’s choice to be awarded the prize. This left two 
essays, one by Mr. L. W. Godfrey of 21 Warwick 


Gardens, W.14 and the other by Mr. G. N. Sharp of 
Fulbourn Manor, Cambridge. I have no hesitation in 
awarding the prize to Mr. Godfrey for the following 
essay : 


1. Visions Fugitives, Op. 22 (Prokofiev) French H.M.V. DB5030. 

2. Concertino for piano and Orchestra (Frangaix) Telefunken E2175. 

3. Divertissement pour Orchestre de Chambre (Ibert) H.M.V. 
K7573-4- 

. Don Juan Ballet Music (Gluck) H.M.V. EHg49. 

. Jeu de Cartes (Stravinsky) Telefunken SK2460-1-2. 

. Création du Monde (Milhaud) Col. LFX251-2. 


Little known works that have not been generally issued have a 
fascination for me, in spite of the rather prohibitive price of many 
of the records. My choice of six recordings would . probably, 
excepting one, make your reviewer W.R.A. squirm in apprehen- 
sion and long pathetically for his beloved Handel and Mozart. 
In fact as a direct reaction to his meandering preface to his review 
of Prokofiev’s 2nd violin concerto I place as my first choice that 
composer’s own piano recording of his Visions Fugitives. If it were 
suggested that part of my liking for the record may be attributed 
to the red and cerise ‘‘ Gramophone Disque ” label I would 
admit that it enhances the attraction of the record for me, as I 
cannot resist an unusual label. However the music has a delightful 
tang to it that might even please W.R.A. No one could call it 
** great”? but who on earth wants to listen entirely to great music. 
This is quiet, enjoyable, piquant music that, for me, has in some 
places a sadness and melancholy (e.g., No. 16, side 2) that touches 
my young and hardened modern soul far more than the romantic- 
ism of Chopin (Yes, W.R.A., Prokofiev is a modern romantic). 

So much for Prokofiev, but my second choice has a kinship to 
him. It is Jean Francaix’ Concertino for piano and orchestra, played 
by the composer with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. One 
critic remarked that this work ought to prove as popular as 
Prokofiev’s piano concerto since it was written in the same 
light vein. It is, in fact, very light and also very slight, four 
movements only taking one double-sided record. What is more the 
music could not stand much expansion, but that is no criticism as 
the piano part is delightful and clever while the orchestration is 
brilliant. 

Ibert is not a great composer and cannot stand up even to 
Prokofiev. His music is, to say the least of it, blatant, but there is 
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something about Divertissement pour Orchestre de Chambre, that seems 
to sum up modern French music, the French Music-hall and 
cabaret which in their music, at any rate, if not in their words, 
avoid the sophisticated subtility of our own jazz. This divertisse- 
ment is nearest of kin to Walton’s Facade, though the orchestration 
.is coarse in comparison. The first record opens with a cortége 
which blatantly includes a few bars of Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March followed by a slight sneer on the trumpets. This is followed 
by a nocturne. I have never been able to make up my mind 
whether the peculiar noise at the end is in the music or a flaw in the 
disc. The waltz is delightfully common and absurdly French 
a la Gounod and Delibes. This is followed by a Parade which at 
first sounds like There’s something about a soldier. The finale starts 
off with an imitation of a two-year old child playing the piano and 
hitting as many notes at once as possible. It then picks up a gay 
little tune and gallops to a close. You’ll like it—perhaps. There are 
two recordings, one conducted by the composer, on French 
H.M.V.’s, the other played by the Boston “ Pops ’’ Orchestra 
which is anything but a chamber orchestra. 

In a way it is something of a relief to turn to the next recording, a 
suite from the ballet music ‘‘ Don Juan” by Gluck played by 
Max von Benda’s Chamber Orchestra. Fokine’s version of this 
ballet was given about two years ago at the Alhambra. The second 
act included a series of dances at Don Juan’s banquet in honour of 
Donna Elvira and some of these are included on side one. Most 
attractive is a pizzicato piece to which the Jesters do a brilliant 
acrobatic dance. The second side consists entirely of the music to 
the graveyard scene where Don Juan is claimed by the Demons. 
This is brilliant descriptive music for its period. 

My two final choices are both of modern ballet music ; in both 
cases the music can stand by itself. The first is a recent work of 
Stravinsky—Jeu de Cartes. I heard the first performance in 
England when Stravinsky conducted. Stravinsky performs a 
ballet himself as he conducts and certainly leaves no doubt as to 
his intentions in the music. His attitude of mockery during a 
passage reminiscent of Tchaikovsky, his look of surprise on the 
entrance of the fiddles, his frown when the brass blares out, all 
interpret the music as no diagnosis possibly could. This is definitely 
one of his most enjoyable works ; it is tuneful and rhythmical, and 
the orchestration is brilliant. The clarity of the recording is 
remarkable, and also necessary. I recently heard this work 
broadcast by the B.B.C. from their huge Maida Vale Studio. 
The acoustics are perfect for Rimsky-Korsakov but they did not 
suit Stravinsky as reverberation blurred the pattern of the music. 

The last recording is a strange work, Darius Milhaud’s Le 
Création du Monde. I should very much like to see this ballet as I 
know nothing of the meaning of this work except that it is described 
as a Negro ballet. Milhaud has always been attracted 
by the jazz idiom and, needless to say, the jazz idiom is in 
this work. The orchestra is small, consisting of nineteen 
“* Solistes ’’, among whom the saxophonist is prominent. It would 
be difficult to describe the work in detail. It has a haunting 
quality about it and holds one’s attention throughout by its sheer 
unorthodoxy. It is tuneful and there is a moto theme that is 
rather reminiscent of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. Hear it. I 
guarantee you will not skip a side. 


We have not the space this month, but I will ask 
W.R.A. to let us have his views next month on 
Prokofiev’s Visions Fugitives. Mr. Godfrey has made me 
feel that I should like to hear all the records of which 
he writes and I may suppose that he will beguile the 
attention of other readers, which was the object of this 
competition. 

We have no room to print Mr. Sharp’s essay, but I 
shall be interested to hear at his leisure what he means 
by his remark that Bruckner’s Mass No.2 in E minor 
* shows that religious convictions do not always result in 
musical preciosity.”’ Is Palestrina precious ? Is Bach 
precious ? Is Mozart precious ? 
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Here is Mr. Sharp’s list : 

Bassoon Concerto in B flat major (Mozart) (Kig1). Fernand 
Oubradous and Orchestra conducted by Eugene Bigot. Disque 
‘“* Gramophone ” L1026-7. 

Symphony No. 32 in G major (Mozart) (K318). The Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Hans von Benda. Tele- 
funken E2317. 

Overture, Manfred, Op. 115 (Schumann). The B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. H.M.V. DB2189-go. 

Gralsergahlung (Lohengrin) (Wagner). Franz Vélker and Bay- 
reuth Festival Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Heinz Tietjen. 
Telefunken SKBo2049. 

Mass No. 2 in E minor (Bruckner). Hamburg State Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Max Thurn. Telefunken 
E2607-11. 

The Curlew (W. B. Yeats) (Warlock). John Armstrong with six 
instrumentalists conducted by Constant Lambert. N.G.S.163-5. 

This competition has certainly been a sad disappoint- 
ment and I cannot congratulate the eclectic record 
buyers upon their missionary zeal. Three only of them 
were willing to give us the benefit of their experience ! 


Alma Gluck 


The death of this great soprano while still far from 
old age is deeply regretted. Alma Gluck had not been 
recording for some years, but we are lucky to possess 
many examples of her exquisite voice. I was never 
fortunate enough to hear her on the concert platform, 
but I can think of no soprano whose records have given 
me more enduring pleasure over many years. There was 
almost a celestial purity of sound from her high notes, 
the kind of quality you get in the best boy’s voices. It is 
a great pity that we do not possess more records by 
Alma Gluck of our best English songs. What, in spite of 
an American accent of the less attractive type, she 
could do with a song like “‘ Have you seen but a white 
lily grow ? ” was miraculous in its poignant evocation 
of the spirit of England. Nobody else has sung that song 
so well as Alma Gluck, or anything like so well if it 
comes to that. Ben Jonson himself might have borrowed 
words from Shakespeare’s Orsino to express his grati- 
tude for the added unearthly music she lent his lyric. 
And then in quite another style there is that lovely duet 
between her and Louise Homer from Bellini’s Norma. 
And who sang Micaela’s song from Carmen with such a 
perfection of contrast between sisterly love and passion ? 
All these are pre-electric records and writing as I am 
at the moment without a catalogue by me I do not 
know if they are still in the H.M.V. list. What I do know 
is that nobody with any claim to appreciate the best of 
this century’s singing can afford to be ignorant of Alma 
Gluck at her best. She was a Jewess and married to a 
Jewish violinist, Efrem Zimbalist, and between them 
they have given to the world something of greater 
ultimate value than has yet been produced by the 
whole force of anti-Semitism. 

It is embarrassing, indeed it is almost shaming, at a 
time like this for a Christian to give the time honoured 
greeting of this hallowed season. Nevertheless, from 
my heart I do wish to everybody connected with 
THE GRAMOPHONE and the gramophone a Happy 
Christmas. Compton MACKENZIE. 
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JEAN SIBELIUS 


The Man. 


The Music. 


The Records. 


By JOAN GOODACRE. 


Much of the information here is drawn from Cecil Gray’s book 
“ Sibelius”? (Oxford University Press, 1934) to which due acknowledge- 
ment is made. 

Biographical Notes 
J EAN Julius Christian Sibelius was born on the 8th of December, 

1865 at Tavastehus, a little town in the interior of Finland. His 
father was a regimental doctor. 

Young Jean was never. a musical 
prodigy for his first instructions in piano- 
forte playing were not taken until he was 
nine years old. At this age he made his 
first compositions, and one piece entitled 
Waterdrops for Violin and ’Cello has been 
preserved. At the age of fifteen he com- 
menced lessons in violin playing and was 
soon playing in the orchestra of his school. 
Up to his twentieth year he composed a 
number of Chamber Music works still 
preserved in manuscript. This field does 
not seem to have been extended. Only 
one composition (a magnificent one) the 
Op. 56 String Quartet dating from 1909 
being composed in maturity. 

Jean Sibelius was destined for the Law. 
He matriculated in 1885 and embarked on 
studies at the University in Helsingfors, 
but after a very short space of time 
abandoned his legal studies finally. 
During his student days he became 
acquainted with Busoni, who subse- 
quently conducted an enthusiastic cam- 
paign for Sibelius in Germany, wherg 
however, his works have never attained 
great popularity. 

He left his native land in 1889 and 
went to Berlin to study under Adolf 
Becker. It was about that time that he 
became engaged and afterwards married 
to Aino Jarnefelt sister to the well-known 
composer. Thy migrated to Vienna in 
1890 where Sibelius studied under Gold- 
mark and Robert Fuchs. Here he became acquainted with 
Brahms. He returned to Finland in 1892 and a few years later (a 
number of his compositions having been performed including the 
symphony Kullervo for soloists, chorus and orchestra) received a 
life grant from the Finnish Government which enabled him to 
devote his whole time to composition. 


The Music 


If no other work now emerges from the fastness of Jarvenpaa 
where the subject of this article lives in semi-seclusion, a great and 
indeed rich legacy has been left to posterity by this, one might 
almost say, the greatest symphonist and unquestionably one of the 
greatest composers of all time. His opus numbers run to 116, 
including seven symphonies, sixty large and small choral or 
orchestral works, over 100 songs and as many piano pieces, music 
specially composed for various plays and a number of miscellaneous 
compositions of all kinds. 

Considering, and making allowance for the fact that, us with all 
other composers of eminence, the output of relatively mediocre 
works is small ; it is strange to reflect that barely a decade ago, 
the music of Sibelius was rarely played in this country and when 
performed, was limited almost entirely to such unrepresentative 





Jean Sibelius 


compositions as Finlandia or Valse Triste. Music lovers here owe 
an undying debt of gratitude to Sir Henry J. Wood who, by sheer 
persistency and often in the face of pronounced opposition, gave 
that section of the public who wished to know what the Master had 
to say, the opportunity of hearing the, as then, little known sym- 
phonies and tone-poems. 

The subsidising by the Finnish Government in 1931 of the 
recordings subsequently made by the 
Columbia Graphophone Company—the 
First and Second Symphonies—gave a 
much needed fillip to the list of recorded 
works available and from this can, the 
writer believes,-be traced the immediate 
success in the following year of the 
Sibelius Society, founded by The Gramo- 
phone Company Ltd., which has up to 
now given us five invaluable volumes, 
perpetuating imperishably for all times 
a number of Sibelius’ finest works. 

What are we to say of this music, this 
stern, stark and forbidding music, as it 
was once considered ? It is true that in 
much that Sibelius has written a grim and 
uncompromising background exists. One 
feels that one is face to face with some- 
thing “elemental” that no attempt is 
made to do anything “clever” to add 
any decorative effects such as many of 
to-day’s moderns find essential to sell 
their musical wares. Remembering the 
composer’s increasing tendency towards 
the absolute in music and his complete 
abandonment of all programmatic struc- 
ture, this is not surprising; his own 
words “‘ others give you a glass of wine, I 
give you pure cold water ”’ bear this out. 

It must not be supposed that Sibelius 
cannot write in a musical form that at 
once falls attractively upon the ear. As 
Cecil Gray has pointed out in his book 
** Sibelius ”’, the Alla Marcia of the Karelia 
Suite, for example, is admirably con- 
structed, delightfully scored and probably altogether the best march 
that has been written since Berlioz Marche Hongroise. Again the 
light-heartedness and gaiety of the Third Symphony is very pro- 
nounced and makes an immediate appeal. 

Somewhere it has been said or written that the music of Sibelius 
“is of no race, no clime and no time.” and that is very true. 
Of its Nordic flavour there can be no misconception, on the other 
hand it is doubtful if more strongly individualistic construction 
has ever been apparent. In the First Symphony there is an 
admitted leaning towards the Russian School and in the Violin 
Concerto the element of folk music is quite definitely marked, 
but in the subsequent symphonies the break away from exterior 
influence is unmistakable and the gradual paring down of the 
orchestral family, the shortening of the movements and economies 
effected in phrase construction, show an approach to true sym- 
phonic construction unsurpassed since the time of Beethoven. 

The culminating efforts of this musical genius can best be 
observed in appreciation of those two masterpieces Tapiola 
(Op. 112) and the Seventh Symphony (Op. _ 105). 
In respect of Tapiola (to again quote Cecil Gray) :— 

‘* It begins with a phrase given out by the strings which consists 
of two bars of a few notes only, moving in conjunct motion within 
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the compass of a fourth—as plain, as simple, as straightforward 
outwardly, as a fragment of Gregorian chant, yet so pregnant with 
possibilities that it is no exaggeration to say that the entire work 
evolves from it. At the very outset it is repeated with variations by 
different instrumental combinations no fewer than twenty-two 
times and the transformations it subsequently undergoes are in- 
finite in number and extent. Even when the theme itself is not 
actually there in some form or another, which is seldom, it makes 
its spiritual presence felt throughout. The denouement of the 
work is reached with a rising crescendo passage of chromatics 
for the strings alone, extending over thirty-seven bars, which 
attains to an unimaginable pitch of intensity, and culminates in a 
truly terrific and overwhelming outburst from the whole orchestra 
—one of the greatest climaxes in all music, like a convulsion of 
nature, or the unchaining of some elemental force.” 

And of the Seventh Symphony, Mr. Gray writes :— 

. . is in one gigantic movement . . it has one chief 
dominating subject, or fanfare-like theme which first appears as a 
solo trombone near the outset and recurs twice, more or less 
integrally and in addition a host of small, pregnant fragmentary 
motives of which at least a dozen play a prominent part in the 
unfolding of the action. The resourceful way in which these are 
varied, developed, juxtaposed, permuted and combined into a 
continuous and homogeneous texture is one of the miracles of 
modern music ; Sibelius has never done anything to equal it in 
this respect.’ 

It should be observed that there is one field in which Sibelius 
seems unsuccessful and that is in exploring the resources of the 
pianoforte. Apart from small violin and piano pieces and songs 
with piano accompaniment no work for this instrument, /of any 
major importance appears. This is not entirely surprising, few 
composers are uniformly successful in every direction and it may 
be reasonably assumed that Sibelius, if not having a definite 
dislike for the pianoforte, is unquestionably biased against it. 


The Records 


Having now given some little idea of the rich field of music 
which is to be explored, let us see what the recording companies 
have done for us in making this available. The major honours 
must undoubtedly go to The Sibelius Society, by whom to date 
thirty-five 12 inch records have been issued, but an abundance of 
other material exists as the list below shows. In compiling this, 
the Society’s issues are marked with an asterisk—and no attempt 
has been made to give other than the most important duplications. 
The various dates given are those of compositions and it should 
be observed that opus numbers do not run consecutively with 
these dates. 


Major Orchestral Works 


Festive (Tempo di Bolero), Op. 25, No. 3. (1899). Col. LX501. 
London Phil. Orch. under Beecham. 
Finlandia, Op. 26. (1899) : 
H.M.V. DB1584. Philadelphia. under Stokowski. 
Col. 9655. New Queen’s Hall Orch. under Wood. 
Col. LX704. London Phil. Orch. under Beecham. 
Decca CA826g. Berlin Phil. Orch. under Melichar. 
H.M.V. D108 9. Royal Albert Hall Orch. under Ronald. 
H.M.¥V. C1827. Sym. Orch. under Sargent. 
Parlo. E11170. Berlin State Opera Orch. under Weissmann. 
H.M.V. C2038. Arr. for Organ. G. Thalben Ball. 
Karelia Suite, Op. 11. (1893). Alla Marcia and Intermezzo. 
Col. DX307. Sym. Orch. under Kajanus. . 
H.M.V. C2985. London Phil. Orch.-under Goehr. 
King Christian, Op. 27. (1898). Parlo. E11285. Stockholm 
Opera Orch. under Jarnefelt. Ballad and Nocturne. 
Valse Triste from the Kuolema Suite, Op. 44. (1903). 
Col. DX571. London Phil. Orch. under Harty. 
H.M.V. D1284. Chicago Sym. Orch. under Stock. 
H.M.V. C1995. New Sym. Orch. under Goossens. 
Decca F5582. Queen’s Hall Orch. under Wood. 
Pario. R1707. Milan Sym. Orch. 
Col. DX314. William Murdoch (arr. Piano). 


Lemminkainen Suite, Op. 22. (1893-5). 
Swan of Tuonela. H.M.V. D197. Phil. Sym. Orch. under 
Stokowski. 
* Lemminkainen’s Homeward Journey. H.M.V. DB3355-6. London 
Phil. Orch. under Beecham. 
* Nightride and Sunrise, Op. 55. (1907). 
B.B.C. Sym. Orch. under Boult. 
* Oceanides, Op. 73. (1914).. H.M.V. DB2797. 


B.B.C. Sym. 
Orch. under Boult. 


* Pohjola’s Daughter, Op. 49. (?). H.M.V. DB1743-4. London 
Sym. Orch. under Kajanus. 

En Saga, Op. 9. (1892). H.M.V. C1994-5. New. Sym. Orch. 
under 

* Tapiola, Op. 112. Segue: H.M.V. DB1745-6. London Sym. 
Orch. under, Kajanus. 

*The Tempest. Incidental Music, Op. 109. (1926). H.M.V 


DB3356-7. London Phil. Orch. under Beecham. 

(a) Prospero; (6) Miranda; (c) Caliban’s Song ; 

(d) Berceuse ; (e) The Oak Tree ; (f) Humouresque. 
Rakastava (The Lover) Suite, Op. 14. (1893). Decca X174-5. 

Boyd Neel Orch. 

(a) Rakastava, the Lover; (b) The Way of the Lover ; 

(c) Goodnight, Beloved, Farewell. 
Romance in C major for Strings, Op. 42. 


Decca K831. 
Boyd Neel Orch. 


(1903). 


Symphonies 


No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39. H.M.V. DB2709-13. Minneapolis 
Sym. Orch.’ Con. Ormandy. 
Col. LX65-9. (1899). Sym. Orch. under Kajanus. 
No. 2 in D major, Op. 43. H.M.V. DB2599-2604. Boston Sym. 
Orch. under Koussevitzky. (1902). 
Col. LX50-4. Sym. Orch. under Kajanus. 
*No. 3 in C major, Op. 52. (1908). H.M.V. DB1980-3. London 
Sym. Orch. under Kajanus. 
*No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63. (1911). H.M.V. DB3351-5. London 
Phil. Orch. under Beecham. 
*No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82. (1915). 
London Sym. Orch. under Kajanus. 
*No. 6 in D minor, Op. 104. (1924). H.M.V. DB2g21-3. 
Finnish Nat. Orch. under Schneevoight. 
*No. 7 in C major, Op. 105. (1925). H.M.V. DB1984-6. B.B.C. 
Sym. Orch. under Koussevitzky (recorded at public 
performance). 


H.M.V. DB1739-42. 


*Concerto 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor, Op. 47. (1903). 


H.M.V. DB2791-4. Heifetz with London Phil. Orch. under 
Beecham. 


*Quartet 
Quartet in D minor for Strings. ‘‘ Voces Intimae,’’ Op. 56 
(1909). H.M.V. DB2317-20. Budapest Quartet. 
Violin and Piano 


Danse Champetre, Op. 106, No. 2. (1925). H.M.V. DB2503. 
Romance, Op. 78, No. 2 Telmanyi and Moore. 


Nocturne, Op. 81, No. 3. (1915). Decca Po5115. Vecsey and 
Agosto. 

Romance, Op. 78, No. 2. (1925). H.M.V. C2004. Asti and 
Gotebury Sym. Orch 

Songs 

The First Kiss, Op. 37, No. 1. The Tryst, Op. 37, No. 5. (1895). 
Telefunken. A1goo. Rautawaara. 

A Maiden Yonder Sings, Op. 50, No. 3. Telefunken. A2520. 


Rautawaara. (1905). 
Sigh, Sigh, Sedges. Diamonds on March Snow, Op. 36, No. 6. 
Telefunken A2519. (1898). Rautawaara. 
Black Roses, Op. 36, No. 1. (1898). On the Balcony by the Sea, 
Op. 38, No. 2. (1902). Telefunken A2543. Rautawaara. 
* Society issues 


December 1938 


H.M.V. DB2795-6. , 
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“GIGLI RECORDS “LA TOSCA” IN ROME 


By F. W. Gaisberg 


\° rarely happens that the actual-recording of a complete opera 
is altogether plain sailing. Even with the greatest care and 
foresight in planning, accidents will happen which necessitate 
speedy action. 

In July last it was decided to record ‘‘ La Tosca.”” Beniamino 
Cigli was chosen for the réle of Cavaradossi. He was then 
appearing at the ‘‘ Terme di Caracalla” in Rome in a festival 
of open-air opera on the site of the ancient Roman baths, which 
ir the times of the Caesars were a great public rendezvous and 
one of the glories of the ancient imperial city which the modern 
Caesar is reviving. We resolved that, both from the great 
singer’s point of view and from our own, it would be more con- 
venient if we were able to carry out the recording at the “‘ Teatro 
Reale,” the official opera house of Rome, where we hoped also 
to make use of the chorus and orchestra of the theatre. 

We considered that the importance of the proposed recording 
justified us in approaching the Mayor of Rome in order to obtain 
his official sanction for the use of the theatre and the engagement 
of the chorus and orchestra for our work. The Mayor very 
courteously gave his assent, but imposed on us a time limit 
which had to be strictly adhered to. 

We set to work, but the recording of the opera was barely 
half-completed when our soprano, Eva Paceti, suddenly col- 
lapsed. The doctor attached to the theatre was hastily called in, 
and he prescribed three days’ rest for her. This was a disaster 
for us, as it meant that the orchestra and the chorus, about 150 
persons, would have to be kept waiting, and furthermore we had 
only three days left to complete the recording of the opera. 

In this emergency Gigli was really magnificent. ‘* Come on, 
Fred,” he said to me, “‘ we’ll go around and see Maria Caniglia 
and ask her to help us.” We quickly covered the short distance 
to her hotel and enquired of the porter. Yes, by good fortune, 
she was at home. ‘“ Put me through to her,” said Gigli, “‘ per 
favore.” “Is that you, Maria? Come down quickly, there is 
an urgent matter I want to discuss with you.” 

After a few minutes she appeared—“ Is the house on fire ?. . 
I was just sleeping, dreaming of something pleasant.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said Gigli, ‘ This is your dream. Gaisberg here is in trouble, 
and wants you to help him out. We are in the middle of record- 
ing ‘Tosca’ and Paceti has collapsed. The orchestra and 
chorus are waiting, and I want you to come right now and sing 
the réle.” ‘‘ What, right now? ... I am still half asleep, 
and haven’t sung the réle for months.”” By that time we had her 
in a taxi, and before she could say “ Well, after all this is my 
dream come true ; to sing a complete opera with you, Beniamino,” 
she was in front of the microphone ; and exactly one hour from 
the collapse of Paceti the recorders gave the signal to start the 
Love Duet in the first Act of “‘ Tosca.” 

Gigli showed his magnanimity, since owing to the change 
of sopranos he would have to re-make a number of titles already 
sung with the other “ Tosca,” and this when he was singing 
trying réles at the open-air festival at the “‘ Terme di Caracalla.” 
During this season he was at the height of his form—for in spite 
of the heavy calls on him he sang so easily and with such purity 
and fullness of tone as to amaze everyone. His vocal resources 
and stamina seemed inexhaustible. During the pauses in 
recording he joked with the men and the complimari, who exchanged 
stories and anecdotes with him. His good nature and patience 
communicated themselves to all and helped to ease the many 
trying moments that occur during a recording session. 

I marvel sometimes that we ever obtain a perfect master- 
record. On one occasion we made ten attempts at a title in the 
first Act of “‘ La Tosca,” and then gave it up and tried again the 
following day, when ten more attempts were made before we 
obtained a “ master.’’ No wonder our recorder smashed a wax, 
and swore that no one gave him a chance to make a mistake. 


s 





** Here is a man as well as an artist.” 


Yet eventually a perfect set of master-recordings was obtained, 
and when we listened to them we forgot their cost, and that at 
one point the Maestro let forth a terrible yell and broke his 
baton, or at another the soprano forgot her entrance, or that the 
solo ’cello played flat in the 11th position of his Obligato. 

I for one am grateful for having so staunch an artist as Gigli 
to smooth out the recorder’s path. Of him I say: “ Here is a 
man as well as an artist.” God bless him. 

In Rome I thoroughly enjoyed my visits to Gigli’s villa. One 
eats well at Casa Gigli. At lunch he points proudly to the fact 
that most of the foodstuffs come from his own farm at Recanati: 
the butter, eggs, chickens, flour, cheese, even the excellent 
Salami and prosciutto crudo (ham), as well as the fruit and, of 
course, the wine, of which there are several varieties, all sound 
and pleasing. Gigli’s hobby is agriculture, and he appears to be 
regarded as a successful farmer in Italy. The annual value of 
his wheat alone is 1,650,000 lire, reckoning 11,000 quintals at 
150 lire each. He proves that his 2,000 contadini (farm-workers) 
are well-paid and contented by the fact that when other pro- 
perties are offered for sale delegations of peasants come to him 
and ask him to take over the farms, as they know that he will 
pay them better. His son specialises in agriculture, and has 
under him fattorini (stewards), who run the various farms. 

I have yet to meet a man of his responsibilities who is so light- 
hearted and gay as Gigli. At the table, although he adheres 
strictly to a regime of diet, he leads the conversation with 
anecdotes, and every now and then will sound a high note, as 
if to assure us that all is well with the “‘ magic lamp ” that pro- 
vides the abundance. During the summer in Rome that upper 
part of the villa is shut up tightly against the heat, and it is in 
the cool cantina or cellar that the day is passed. 

*See Reviews on page 293 
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I recall that we sat down to lunch in a cool subterranean 
chamber, the walls of which were covered with allegorical 
frescos. Besides our host, and our hostess Signora Gigli, there 
were their newly-married daughter Rina and her husband 
Benedetto Lorenzelli, and Gigli’s school teacher brother, whom 
all called the “ Professor.’” 

Gigli’s daughter went to school in New York while her father 
sang at the Metropolitan Opera, and she was sixteen years of age 
when the family left America. Her English is fluent, and free 
from the slightest trace of accent. Whilst I was conversing with 
her, I noticed her father’s look of pride at her linguistic accom- 
plishments. Indeed he has a right to be proud ; I found her 
keenly intelligent and very pretty. 

During lunch the conversation drifted to the subject of Caruso, 
and I remarked that I had never heard Gigli sing so well. At 
his age (forty-eight) Caruso had virtually finished his career ; 
here was Gigli singing the great réles of Radames in “ Aida” 
and Enzo in “ La Gioconda”’ every other night and making 
gramophone records in between, besides attending regularly the 
stipulated rehearsals and also the social functions which his 
position imposed upon him. Gigli replied: ‘‘ Caruso gave too 
much,” and further he said that an artiste must know when to 
retire and have the courage to do so at the height of his career. 

He spoke of the luck of Laurence Tibbett, who made his debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York as Ford in 
Verdi’s “‘ Falstaff.” Scotti, the great Italian baritone, played 
the title réle, and after the first act the public applauded and 
called for Tibbett, but Scotti would not let him take the curtain 
alone, but persisted in going out with him. The public, however, 
insisted on Tibbett alone being called out. The call was kept 
up for twenty minutes, until in the end the older baritone had 
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to give in and send out Tibbett alone. The next day the papers 
printed bold headlines: “‘A great American baritone makes 
good ”’; a cry which was taken up all over America and which 
placed Tibbett amongst the stars and caused his salary to jump 
from $150 to $1,500 and more a night. 

Gigli remarked on the excellence of the artiste Grace Moore, 
with whom he has sung in “‘ Romeo and Juliet ”’ and in “‘ Manon,” 
on both occasions in French. He called her a natural singer 
and said that she was ideal as Juliet and as Manon—her greatest 
réles. He also recalled his pleasure in singing in “‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor ” with Lily Pons, and how wonderfully she sang 
the great scene in the last act. 

After lunch we adjourned to the shade of the garden, where a 
light game of quoits was attempted, and four gorgeous parrots 
were introduced. Half an hour was spent in coaxing a few 
grudging words from these talkers. Signora Gigli then showed 
us with pride her kitchen, with its wonderfully complete equip- 
ment, which would delight any modern housewife. After that 
we inspected the villa which was being built for the newly- 
wedded couple. It is situated in the park of the Gigli property. 
Indeed, it was only by agreeing to live near him that this devoted 
father could be induced to consent to his daughter’s marriage. 

Gigli cut short our visit by announcing : ‘“‘ Come on, we musi 
get back to the ‘ Reale’ Theatre to work.” ‘* Don’t you ever 
take a holiday, Beniamino ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ No,” he replied, “‘ ! 
don’t believe in holidays ; it takes too long to get warmed up for 
work again.” 

Anyhow, this year he has spent the month of August at his 
beloved Recanati, shooting at clay pigeons and swimming in th« 
Adriatic, interrupted only by performances of ‘‘ Butterfly ’’ and 
“*La Gioconda ”’ at the local theatre, the expenses of which he 
subsidizes out of his own pocket. 


“TURANDOT 


AS this month the Parlophone Company are following up their 
wonderful Norma set with a complete recording of Puccini’s 
masterpiece, Turandot, a few remakrs about the latter will be 
to the point. After his Triptych, 1918 (Jl Tabarro, Suor Angelica, 
Gianni Schicchi) Puccini, as usual, became the victim of a rabid 
thirst for a new libretto : without the stimulus of dramatic incident 
and imaginary characters he could not compose. “ I am burning 
to start work,” he wrote, “‘ but I have no libretto and am in 
torment.”” Adami, his librettist, asked his permission to collaborate 
with another writer, Simoni. Puccini assented but nothing 
concrete resulted. He decided to visit Milan in the spring of 
1920 and see what he could do to expedite matters. After a long 
talk with Adami and Simoni, he was on the point of leaving for 
home when Simoni, in a last effort said, ‘‘ What about Gozzi ? ”’ 
(Count Carlo Gozzi—1722-1806—famous Italian dramatist 
and author of Turandot, Princess of China, translated by Schiller.) 
Puccini took home with him the book containing Schiller’s 
version and a few days later definitely decided to use it for his 
next opera. Whenever Puccini felt the urge to compose and had 
no satisfactory libretto he was like a soul in purgatory, a prey 
to the acutest depression. Now, the plan of a new opera occupying 
his mind day and night, so to speak—the void was filled and the 
tension relieved. But his librettists could not produce results 
swiftly enough for his ravenous creative spirit and he was for 
ever chiding, advising, urging and expostulating with them. 
** For God’s sake, don’t wear me out with waiting,’’ he cries. 
On September 21st, 1921, he wrote, ‘‘ I am in despair black as 
night: Turandot gives me no peace, I think of it continually. 
My life is a torture.”” And on November 8th, ‘I am in black 
despair about Turandot.”’ And so matters dragged on for four 
solid years till at last the new opera was complete all but thirty-six 
pages, which Puccini had drafted in outline. For a long time he 
had experienced throat trouble. In 1924 he consulted a doctor 
at Florence, who gave a vague verdict and advised certain 


treatment. Anxiously he paid a surreptitious visit to a specialist, 
who was equally vague to Puccini himself but imparted to the 
composer’s son the tragic news that it was cancer of the throat. 
An operation at Brussels was decided upon and as Puccini 
embarked on the train, his travelling companions did their best 
to be cheerful and hide their grief. Carefully guarding the thirty- 
six pages of the score, which he felt was a talisman against harm, 
Puccini made the journey with his son. The operation was a 
miraculous success and everyone was full of joy but when recovery 
seemed sure his heart suddenly collapsed and the beloved 
composer, whose music ‘is woven of universal humanity, of 
limpid simplicity, of passion, torment, youth and tender sorrow ” 
was no more. His death was mourned not only in Italy but 
throughout the whole world. 

Puccini had played Turandot through to Toscanini and was 
overjoyed at the latter’s enthusiasm (especially as they had been 
estranged). After his death preparations went forward for the 
first performance but it was not till two years after, such were 
the demands for perfection on the great conductor’s part, that the 
premiére took place. On April 25th, 1926 at La Scala Turandot 
was finally performed, after four years of herculean labour, 
“ of complete self-surrender and a meticulous conscientiousness 
such as scarcely any of his previous works cost him but always 
with a faint dread that he would not live to complete it,” a 
premonition tragically justified. At the point in the opera, where 
Puccini’s hand had halted for ever, the performance was stopped 
and Toscanini, his face streaming with tears, came forward and 
said, ‘‘ Here—here—the maestro died!’ The final duet was 
completed with the utmost scrupulousness by Alfano and the 
opera is now performed with this addition. It represents Puccini’s 
greatest work, as in it he was entering a new phase of development 
in which a spiritual and musical transformation was working 
itself out. Ricuarp Hott. 
*See Reviews on page 293 
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SAY Merry 





WITH RECORDS FROM 


Music is as much a part of Christmas as are holly and 
turkeys, crackers and Christmas puddings! And how 
else could you enjoy hearing your favourite operas and 
singers, symphony orchestras and dance bands, when you 
want them, as often as you want them, but on records ? 

So it is that at Imhof House just now we have arrayed 
for you the richest gems from the world’s great library of 
recorded music. Here are records to amuse, to exalt, 
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to inspire, to capture for you and your friends the magic 
spirit of Christmas. ‘ 


But that is not all we have done. Below you will find 
some of the many special services we have planned for 
the benefit of Christmas shoppers. We cordially invite 
you to read them. And when you have, to come along 
to Imhof House and join in the fascinating pastime of 


choosing records for your friends as well as for yourself. 
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RECORD GIFT SELECTIONS. Choosing records for other people is not easy, but our 
Record Gift Selection plan solves this problem perfectly. Under this plan it is only 
necessary for you to indicate the type of music in which your friends are interested— 
operatic, orchestral, light music—and we will supply you with lists of grouped records 
I h f’ corresponding to your friends’ tastes. Only the finest recordings are included in these 
m Oo Ss selections and the cost varies according to the number of records in each group. 
SAFE DELIVERY ANYWHERE. Our record postal service relieves you of all the fuss and 
bother of packing and posting records to your friends. Once you have selected your 
records we do the rest—and thanks to our unique method of packing we are able to 
guarantee safe delivery to any address in the world. Beyond postage, there is no extra 
charge for this service. 


Special 


SOUND-PROOFED AUDITION ROOMS. For customers who prefer to play their 
records over before buying, our comfortable sound-proofed audition rooms are always 
available. Only IM Long-playing Needles are used for demonstrating records—so you 
can be sure that every record you buy really is brand new. 


Services 


for 


CHRISTMAS PARTY RECORDS. No Christmas party is really complete without at 
least a few records from our famous Continental Collection Series 1 and 2. This colourful 
Sia al collection of unusual recordings contains the cream of the world’s light and classical music. 
Christmas Many of these records are exclusive with us. 

CHRISTMAS PACKING SERVICE. Throughout the Christmas shopping season records 
ordered in the store, or by post, will be specially packed with gaily coloured Christmas 
Shoppers paper when required. There is no extra charge for this service. 

PLEASE HELP US TO HELP YOU! Throughout the Christmas shopping season we 
do our level best to serve every customer promptly, but we appeal to everyone who can to 
do their Christmas record shopping really early and so avoid the hectic rush during the 
last few days before Christmas. 


PS. HAVE YOU SEEN THE LATEST THING IN CHRISTMAS BOXES? 


For Christmas, the famous IM Long-Playing Needles 
have gone gay! They are awaiting you now in the shops ke 
and at Imhof House wrapped in gay cellophane with a little 
card attached to carry your greetings. The price is still the 
same... . 2/- per box of ten needles. See announcement 
on page x. 


NEW OXFORD 





TELEPHONE 5944 


MUSEUM 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD.,, 112-116 STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. a 








The advent of the DAVEY THORN 
does not mean that we have ceased to 
champion the fibre needle. It means 
only that the virtues of our unique 
record service have become so widely 
appreciated that we now count amongst 
our customers many for whom the 
possession of one of our instruments is 
as yet no more than an ambition: some 
of them have at present instruments for 
which a thorn is more suitable than a 
fibre, and it is largely owing to their 
requests that we have decided to market 
a thorn needle of our own manufacture. 


The DAVEY THORN is specially 
made for use with radio-gramophones, 
and acoustic instruments with light 
sound-boxes (for our own “Mark” 
series of acoustic gramophones we 
continue to recommend the Three-Star 
fibre); it is made of a tough selected 
thorn, specially treated to: give the 
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ANNOUNCING AN EXCELLENT THORN 









maximum playing time with minimum 
record wear, and, with re-pointing, each 
thorn is capable of playing at least 100 
sides. The attractive red and black 
package, which is illustrated above in 
reduced form, fully protects the points, 
and has the convenience of a hinged 
lid. Thorns which have been used can 
be replaced in the hole point downwards 
to await re-sharpening. 

We are confident that this latest 
addition fo the range of Davey acces- 
sories will prove to be as popular as 
its forerunners, and we look forward 
to receiving the orders of Gramophone 
readers who wish to try the DAVEY 
THORN on their instruments. 


A box containing 10 DAVEY 
THORNS costs 2/-. The postage on 
one, two or three boxes is 2d.; on four 
or five boxes, 3d.; on six or more boxes 
we ourselves pay the cost of postage. 





Maximum playing time 





Minimum record wear 






E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, Ltd., 


11, GRAPE STREET, W.C22. 
(Behind the Princes Theatre) 


TELEPHONE: TEM. 7166 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND ITS REPERTOIRE 


THE 


BY V. LOVEGROVE 


ISTORY was made by the first conference of gramophone 
+ enthusiasts held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts, during the 

week-end November 4th to 7th. Representatives of every 
section of the gramophone world attended, and the proceedings 
‘vere under the direction of Mr. W. W. Johnson, Founder and 
Chairman of the National Federation of Gramophone Societies. 

THE GRAMOPHONE was well represented, as were the various 
manufacturers and their demonstrators, the dealers, the gramo- 
phone societies, and the individual gramophiles (both technical 
ind musical). Indeed, it would be difficult to say who (of im- 
ortance) was not there to take part in a most enjoyable and 
instructive week-end of serious deliberations mixed with lighter 
‘orms of entertainment (including two displays of fireworks !) The 
general feeling was that the effort was well worth while, and that it 
would be a pity not to repeat the performance on some future 
occasion. 

The Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE Compton Mackenzie and 
Mrs. Mackenzie ; Christopher Stone and Cecil Pollard ; Miss 
Lovegrove ; P. and G. Wilson ; Alec Robertson, Roger Wimbush, 
and others prominently associated with this journal attended, and 
many of them took active part in the discussions. F. W. Gaisberg 
and Rex Palmer represented Electrical and Musical Industries, 
Ltd. From the St. John’s Wood Studios came Mr. W. S. Purser ; 
from Clerkenwell Road came Richard Haigh (General Manager 
H.M.V.), Walter Legge, H. C. Ridout, A. S. Radford, V. S. 
Homewood, J. K. R. Whittle, H. D. Fayers, and others. The 
Bond Street Showrooms sent Mr. Fenwick and Miss Britten. 
The Decca Record Co. Ltd. were represented by Walter Yeomans 
and A. C, Haddy. Murphy Radio’s Technical Advisor (Mr. 
Baker), R. A. Rothermel, Ltd. (Mr. H. G. Ménage), E.M.G. 
Handmade Gramophones, Ltd., ‘‘ Expert”? Gramophones (Mr. 
E. M. Ginn), Phono-Disc Ltd. (Mr. Leonard Stone), The B.C.N. 
Company (Miss Kenward), Voigt Patents (Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Voigt, and Mr. Redgrave), Mr. Wilkinson, and others attended on 


behalf of the manufacturers. Dealers were represented by Mrs. | 


Imhof and Miss J. Goodacre (G. Roberts and Co., Croydon). 
Miss Instone of the Gramophone Programme Dept., B.B.C. 
attended officially. Among individual enthusiasts were: D. W. 
Aldous (Amateur Recording), H. T. Greenfield (Secretary, 
Technical Section of the Federation), Mr. F. C. Field-Hyde, etc. 


“HIGH LEIGH” 


PHOTOS BY F. W. GAISBERG AND G. WILSON. 








The Gramophone was well represented. Cecil Pollard, Christopher Stone, 
Faith Compton Mackenzie, G. Wilson and Alec Robertson 


CONFERENCE 





” 


“ . , Saturday morning brought forth a touch of Indian summer . . . 
Note the operatic ‘‘ Indians” on the warpath, 


The Federation was represented by Mr. F. Eric Young (Secretary) 
and Messrs. D. M. Freeland and S. W. Broadhurst (Committee). 
The following gramophone societies sent delegates: Acton, 
Belfast, Chelsea, Clacton, Coventry, Dulwich and Forest Hill, 
Ealing and Hanwell, Gillingham, North West London, Post 
Office Research Station, and Tottenham. Representatives of 
The Times, Musical Opinion, The Musical Times, Church of England 
Newspaper, and Education were also present. 


The proceedings were opened by Compton Mackenzie, who 
at once referred to the historical significance of the occasion. 
He introduced Mr. F. W. Gaisberg, who delivered what must have 
been the most instructive and amusing account of the early days 
of the gramophone ever given to a public audience. Mr. Gaisberg, 
it will be remembered, worked with the gramophone’s inventor 
(Emile Berliner) during his early struggles in America ; and he 
related the results of their lack of dollars in inimitable fashion. 
Walter Yeomans took up the thread where Mr. Gaisberg left off, 
showing how the gramophone has successfully won its way into a 
modern world, and how the musician finds it an indispensable aid 
to his enjoyment of music. Compton Mackenzie preferred to value 
the gramophone for its re-creative rather than its educative 
qualities, reminding the audience at the same time of the im- 
portance it would assume in time of war when broadcasting services 
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Press photographer ‘‘ Freddie’? Gaisberg seeks advice 


A spot of bother. 
from brother impressario Rex Palmer 


would be given over entirely to news 
bulletins. In the open debate, some 
effort was made to discover why the 
sales of records had reached higher 
levels in recent months, but the reasons 
given by many speakers seemed incon- 
clusive. 

Scott Goddard took the Chair at the 
Saturday morning session. He introduced 
Alec Robertson, who spoke at length on 
the policy of THE GRAMOPHONE, and of 
the attempts of the many contributors 
to give readers all-round service, especi- 
ally in the field of record reviews. The 
ensuing discussion seemed to indicate 
that all is well with this journal, and 
that apart from one or two minor 
matters, readers are on the whole satisfied. 

In the afternoon the technical dis- 
cussion attracted so many visitors that 
the Conference Hall was barely large 
enough to hold them. Mr. P. Wilson 
introduced each of the speakers, beginning 
with Mr. A. C. Haddy who gave a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides on what might be described as “‘ modern studio practice ” 
The slides indicated clearly the processes in the making of records. 
Mr. W. S. Purser followed with a homely non-technical chat on 
the difficulties of modern recording—difficulties relating to 
acoustics, the temperament of recording artists, ‘‘ dubbing ”’, and 
soon. Mr. H. T. Greenfield read Mr. H. H. Fletcher’s paper on 
sound-on-film recording, wherein some of the mysteries of this 
new type of reproduction were clearly expounded. The meeting 
closed with a recording made by Mr. W. D. Aldous extolling the 
virtues of amateur recording on play-back discs, and showing that 
scientific methods of home recordingare still making wonderful 
progress. Since the audience was a mixed one, the technicians 
retired for further discussions while the non-technicians indulged 
in a firework display ! 


Sir Adrian Boult, who had come a considerable distance to 
be present, was accorded a great welcome on his arrival. He 
apologised for the absence of Dr. Scholes, who had gone back to 
Switzerland, and was unable to deliver his paper in person. 
Hubert Foss, Musical Editor of the Oxford University Press, 
deputised, and read Dr. Scholes’ plea for longer playing records. 
The meeting was sharply divided on the desirability of Dr. 
Scholes’ suggestion. Many speakers contended that five minutes 
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was not only the maximum time a listener could concentrate, 
but the maximum time an orchestra could be expected to perform 
under studio conditions. Some stinging remarks were made on 
the practise of ‘‘ cuts” in recorded music (which the Chairman 
denied), and on making breaks in the music (at the end of 
records) in inartistic places. Later the discussion became more 
technical, and there were long arguments over the effects of the 
new “contrast expansion.” 

On Sunday morning, Sir Victor Schuster took the Chair and 
introduced Peter Latham who (at short notice) kindly took the 
place of Neville Cardus, who was unable to be present. The 
speaker emphasised the value of the gramophone in a modern 
world, and while the advantages certainly outweighed the 
disadvantages, there were many problems the gramophile 
required to .be solved. One was the number of recorded works 
still unavailable on records Which (so far as he could see) should 
have been recorded long ago. Representatives of the companies 
explained that when there was sufficient demand, any work could 
be recorded ; but the risks taken in recording a long work 
requiring a large orchestra were considerable, and could not be 
undertaken lightly. The debate turned on the efforts dealers 
make to acquaint their best customers with the best recorded 
works, and it was much regretted that there were insufficient 
dealers present to defend themselves. Walter Legge mentioned 

** deletions,” and explained that there are hundreds of fine works 
well recorded and tucked away in the catalogues that the vast 
majority of record-buyers have forgotten 
or know nothing about. 

The discussion on the desirability of 
a national library of recorded music 
amounted to a number of suggestions as 
to what form such a library should take. 
Mr. R. R. Hopkins, formerly of “‘ His 
Master’s Voice ”’ explained the difficulties 
clearly and concisely, and asked the audi- 
ence a number of pertinent questions. By 
a majority, the company present asked the 
National Federation to continue its efforts 
to secure the establishment of a national 
record library, and this the Secretary (Mr. 
F. Eric Young) promised to do. 

The final session was devoted to sugges- 
tions made to the Federation for a Record 
Club, whereby certain works might be 
chosen in advance for recording and issued 
to members at slightly reduced rates. The 
discussion failed owing to lack of time, and 
owing to the fact that few concrete proposals 
beyond those submitted by the speaker 
(Mr. Leslie Gibbes) were put forward. 





Indeed it would be difficult to say who 
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It was felt, that the greatest obstacle in the way of establishing 
such a club is the difficulty of deciding which works could be 
recorded to sell in large quantities. 

Later on in the evening, Richard Haigh presented a programme 
of records, taking for a theme the supposition that one is cast up 
on a deserted island with nothing more than a gramophone and 
a supply of records. The audience enjoyed the entertainment 
and Mr. Haigh was accorded a hearty vote of thanks for the time 
and trouble he had given to his task. 

Mention must be made of the additional activities that were 
arranged to make the week-end a success from the social stand- 
point. Two dances were arranged for the first two nights, and 
these were well patronised, although the second was brought 
to an untimely conclusion by the Hertfordshire “‘ black-out.” 
It is rumoured that certain members failed to find their beds before 
general lights out, but nothing would persuade them to confess 
next morning whether they spent the night on the tiles or not ! 


The group discussions, suggested but not arranged beforehand, 
did not meet with the success that was expected. This was 
nobody’s fault: it just happened that the Saturday morning 
brought forth a touch of Indian summer which was too good to 
be missed for any indoor deliberations. Consequently the group 
en opera, which well established itself 
in the sunshine slowly filched the mem- 
bers from the other groups, and ended 
up in an open-air mass meeting which 
“press”? photographers snapped from 
various angles. 


The other group discussion which 
aroused interest was formed spontan- 
eously. Alec Robertson, in his stirring 
Saturday morning address on THE 
GRAMOPHONE inadvertently (or ad- 
vertently ?) mentioned the word tripe 
in connection with various types of 
music. The ire of one or two members 
showed itself before the end of the 
meeting, but when at a later session 
the Chairman tried to shelve the ques- 
tion, he was immediately assailed, and 
it become clear that the convention would 
not end until the matter had been properly 
thrashed out. Consequently Walter 
Yeomans bravely offered to lead a dis- 
cussion on the subject of tripe, with the 
result that one of the most successful 
and amusing groups was formed on the 
Sunday morning. ‘ Unfortunately, some 
of the findings would be difficult to put 
into print ! 
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Of the other entertainments provided, 
surely Mr. P. Voigt’s two lecture- 
demonstrations proved the most accept- 
able. When he started off with his 
“signature tune,” Mr. Voigt almost 
shook High Leigh low! Mr. Baker’s 
(Murphy Radio) concert of Branden- 
burg Concertos conducted by Antony 
Bernard and to be found in no record 
catalogues (since they are curios with a 
history) was much appreciated. <A 
number of people took advantage of 
the ‘“‘ Expert”? demonstrations, while 
those who went up to see Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s human pick-up (and the con- 
traptions which worked it) were more 
than amazed. On the Sunday afternoon 
the Conference Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Conductor Budden, made its 
mark in history by permanently re- 
cording itself on Phono-Discs. Rumour 
goes that there was a competing Glee 
Party to be heard in the grounds on 
Saturday which refused to function on 
Sunday because its repertoire was limited 
to Moody and Sankey! And what of 
the long and frequent secret committee 
meetings held in Room 107 ? 


At one stage in the conference, Mr. Rex Palmer generously 
offered those members present who wished to attend a recording 
session at the studios the opportunity of doing so. The offer was 
warmly received, and some names have already been submitted. 
If there are any others, would they kindly inform The Director, 
62 First Avenue, Gillingham, Kent, before December troth 
(stating whether they can attend during the week, or only on a 
Saturday ?). 


Members who attended are also being asked for comments on 
the conference, and suggestions for its improvement if it is repeated 
another year. It is hoped there will be a good response to this 
invitation. 


Before the members dispersed, Mr. Johnson thanked all those 
who had contributed to make the proceedings so successful. 
Mr. Cecil Pollard (of THe Gramopuone) replied with a high 
tribute to the Director, who had carried out the scheme almost 
single-handed. The end came with the singing of “ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow” and with cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
and the little Johnsons ! 

Cc 
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IN SPAIN 


By ERIC EDNEY 


| ARRIVED in Spain in January 1937, and proceeded first to 
Figueres, not far from the Pyrenees, where I enlisted in the 

International Brigade. Practically every European nation was 
represented among those already in the old fortress. We stayed at 
Figueres for four days. Mornings we drilled, French being the 
language of instruction, afternoons we walked in the town, and the 
evenings were given over to sing-songs, each nationality obliging 
with its own favourites. My first Spanish friend was a young 
Catalan from Gerona who possessed a delightful lyric tenor and 
sang many haunting songs. At that time I knew no Spanish, but 
we scraped along on French—his being perhaps worse than mine. 

On the fifth day we entrained at Figueres, and broke our journey 
some hours later at Barcelona for dinner in the Carlos Marx 
barracks, whose band provided us with music as we marched from 
and to the station. Once again on the train, our next stop Valencia 
for supper, and finally we arrived at Albacete, the Headquarters 
of the International Brigade, which is in La Mancha, whence 
Don Quixote hailed. At Albacete we received uniforms and kit, 
roamed the town, watched football matches, went to the cinema 
(“ Thunder over Mexico ”’ and a Disney cartoon), and the next 
day went by lorries to our training base. This was January 25th— 
Burns’ Night—and the Scots in the British Battalion had organised 
a concert and the auld Scots songs rang out bravely. The Battalion 
club room had a radio, a Telefunken set, and my diary notes a 
fine broadcast of the Emperor Concerto from Milan in February. 
I had a struggle to get that programme as others wanted to tune 
in to Droitwich for the news ! ' 

After a short training we left in February for the Jarama front, 
south of Madrid, where the fascists-were endeavouring to cut the 
Madrid-Valencia road, and bloody battles proceeding. In the 
first three days I lost nearly all my best friends. In the early days at 
Jarama, we had no music but that of the shells, rifles and machine- 
guns, but as time went on the front quietened down, and there was 
once more time to sing and to play the guitars which were sent 
us from Madrid. At first our positions were adjacent to those of the 
American “ Lincoln Battalion” and subsequently to a Spanish 
Battalion’s, so we learnt many new songs. A radio set was in- 
stalled at the back of our lines, but it always happened that the 
guns drowned any decent broadcast ; the devil, it seemed was 
afraid of music. . 

Still, we picked up the Riego Hymn, the Spanish national anthem, 
and Son of the People from our Spanish comrades, Auf, auf zum 
Kampf and Briider, zur Sonne from the Germans, Avanti, 0 populo 
from the Garibaldi’s ; Sospan fach and Cwm Rhondda from the 
Welsh ; and the popular and folk songs of all the earth. Perhaps 
our own favourite was the Rose of Tralee, and in lighter vein that 
delightful corruption of the old English Captain Kidd ballad 
Sammy Hall with an unprintable set of words. Our commander 
Lt.-Col. Copic, a Yugoslav, possessed a fine bass voice, and would 
often oblige with Stenka Razin and so on. 

: Not until the end of April did we move from the front line and 
then only for five days, at the end of which we were recalled. 
We passed through Alcala de Henares, the birthplace of Cervantes, 
and on to a tiny village on a hil] top, where in the evening in the 
village club two very old peasants played wonderful duets on 
guitars. Asked if they knew any English songs, they could recall 
one only, and played Three o'clock in the morning with strange 
flamenco variations, with the mastery of a Segovia. 

May 4th saw us back at Jarama. At the end of May, I stopped a 
bullet, or rather two, but nothing serious, and I was back in the 
line in a fortnight. The hospital 1 was at was once a country house 
of the ex-King, and his library contained much music, but nothing 
of great consequence. I remember only some Grieg and Wekerlin 
songs, and a vocal score of Hoffmann. 

In June we actually got a decent relief—nearly three weeks, in a 
little village in Guadalajara province. I and a pal got leave to 


Guadalajara, a lovely city. My chief memory is of a ride out on the 
Cuenca roid, and an inn at Pastrana where we found a gramophone 
—horn type—and*hundreds of records of all kinds, and where our 
hosts sang flamenco to the guitar. The Battalion had by this time 
its own gramophone and we bought some records in Guadalajara, 
including Landowska’s Harmonious Blacksmith, Blech’s Magic Flute 
overture and several Supervia discs, including a delightful Quintet 
from “ Carmen ”’. 

July ‘saw us sweating through the Brunete campaign, and in 
August we went out on rest to the same village as before, and I got 
a four day leave to Madrid. I discovered H.M.V.’s showroom in 
the Gran Via but it was boarded and sandbagged up, as it lies in 
the most shelled portion of the city. However there was a notice of 
their temporary headquarters and I took the Metro to Goya 
station and bought some records, chiefly flamenco and some 
recordings of Anarchist songs issued. by H.M.V., sung by the 
Orféo Catala Choir. 


Some minutes’ walk away in the Calle de Torrijos I found 
another record shop, and what a treat met my eyes! Old stocks 
of classics, chiefly Columbia (which in Spain are all ‘‘ Regal’’), at 
6 pesetas each, say 1s. 3d. I got Boninsegna’s Ernani involami and 
Pace, pace (Forza), Slezak’s Ora e per sempre (Otello), Zenatello and 
Gay in duets from ‘‘ Trovatore”’, among others. The Boninsegna 
(A5199) is one of the finest soprano discs I have ever heard. This 
batch of records I took with me all through the Aragén campaign 
of the Autumn with the help of the cookhouse lorry, and I had 
hopes of bringing them back to England, but alas, they were lost in 
Barcelona just before I left in April of this year. 


Space is limited, but I must mention that in November when 
I had been granted ten days leave on the Mediterranean coast, I 
heard my first orchestra since arriving in Spain, at a hospital near 
Alicante. They had come from Valencia. They played works by 
Corelli, Mozart (Eine kleine Nachtmusik), Haydn, Tchaikovsky 
(Op. 48) &c., and the next day they gave a concert for the local 
kiddies, at which I gatecrashed, to be rewarded with a jolly 
performance of Haydn’s Toy Symphony amongst other works. 

I saw no war-time Regal (Columbia) recordings in Spain, prob- 
ably because Columbia’s Headquarters are in San Sebastian in 
rebel territory. H.M.V. (La Voz de su Amo) and Odeon work 
together in Barcelona and issue chiefly “safe” items—Gigli, 
Pons, end so on, apart from their specifically Spanish discs. 
Both companies issue also political records. Odeon do a fine 
Joven Guardia, the Spanish version of St. Galles’ La Jeune Garde, and 
H.M.V. record the band of the Karl Marx Barracks and numerous 
revolutionary and anti-fascist songs, the profits on some of which go 
to relief work for the victims of Fascism. 

I think all good music-lovers and democrats should ask the 
Gramophone Co. or Parlophone to consider importing some of 
their matrices from Barcelona, notably the recordings of Federico 
Garcia Lorca’s arrangements of folk songs with the murdered 
poet himself at the piano (which Mr. Gallop has already men- 
tioned). — 

An interesting list can be obtained from Columbia of Spanish 
recordings pressed in this country and easily obtainable to order. 
They include a number of recordings by that fine tenor Ipolito 
Lazaro ; a complete recording of Arrietta’s Opera‘. Marina”’, 
with Mercedes Capsir, Lazaro, Redondo and José Mardones, 
whose pre-electric recordings for H.M.V. and Columbia will be 
remembered—try the quartet (GQ X 10004) ; a complete recording 
of Falla’s ‘‘ El amor brujo”’, by the Seville Chamber Orchestra, 
with the incidental songs sung by Conchita Velasquez (LC1o-13) ; 
Albeniz’s ‘“‘ Navarra”, by the Madrid Symphony Orchestra 
(D12540) ; several Basque choral records (RS575 is good) ; a 
Galician choir (RS1257) ; and numerous recordings of authentic 
canto flamenco of which I recommend RS550, RS695 and RS1215. 
(RS series 3s., D, GQX and LC series, 4s.). 
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If you try them and don’t agree, return them and we will rciund 
your money. Price 2s. per packet (please say if gram. or pick-up 
are wanted), 
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| Some Seasonable Suggestions 

t 

n Cash Vouchers We continue this Christmas our system of cash vouchers so popular 
n in former years. They are available for any amount from 2s. 6d. 
q as Xmas Presents upwards. A detachable slip is there for you to add your message 
1 of goodwill. Vouchers may be exchanged personally or by mail. 
: } Their use will save you many anxious decisions. 

i R.V.W. Record Case An entirely new and patented system. Easy reference, absolute 
; safety and freedom from warp. Made to expand like a bookcase— 
' always complete but never finished. 50s. per section for roo. 

, R.V.W. Needles Made for pick-up or for gramophone from specially selected thorns. 
) Clients who use them tell us they are the best thorn needles made. 
; 

| 


A large selection of musical books, full details of which are given 


Books dealing with in our December Review at prices from 2s. to 21s. that are especially 
Music suitable as presents. 


We specialise in all Society issues—efficient and prompt deliveries. 
Amongst our clients for these special issues are many of the best- 
known people in the country. 


Rimington Reproducers A combined radio and gramophone described by those who have 


bought it as the most perfect reproduction they can imagine. A 
complete catalogue will be sent you on request. Price 63 guineas. 
A Tunior Model is made at 25 guineas. 


Society Issues 


1m™m1 ’ Part of our Service to all our record clients. It is published 
per ye Review monthly. The December issue starts a new volume (Vol. 5) and 
an inder contains full details of all the above—an honest review of all the 


December records and many other items of gramophonic interest. 
A specimen copy will be sent you on request. A simple and 
efficient binder is provided, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Xmas Packing & Posting All orders of 15s. in Great Britain are sent carriage paid. There 
is no charge for packing—but please help us to help you by 


ordering early. Packages will be posted on the day you specify. 


IMINGTON VAN WYCK J 


NO RECORD IS EVER Hours 


TOUCHED BY US WITH 42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 9.30 a.m. to 7. p.m. 


A METAL NEEDLE LONDON .W.C.2 Sisiubthe-aun 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) ) 


Gerrard 1171 
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RECORDS for YOUR ENTERTAINMENT 
FAVOURITE ARTISTS-BRILLIANTLY RECORDED 


| AMBROSE & HIS ORCH. | THESTREET SING 








F.6882.—Lambeth Walk F.6863. Music Maestro Please 
The Spreading Chestnut Tree The Red Maple Leaves 
F.6869.—Cinderella Sweetheart F.6818. Little Lady Make Believe’ 
Cinderella (stay in my arms) pom pats n ge ve = } whey 
J ; oldilocks and the Three Bears 
ae nap ll aninitbiade Waltz for those in Love 
ft a oe F-6820.—De Lawd Loves His People to Sing 
: i F.6883.—Music Maestro Please . 


Laugh, Clown, Laugh 
Love makes the world go round 


DECCA 
page Ponca PERMANENT MUSIC 


My heart is taking lessons 
























02663.—Darling Nellie Gray NEW ALBUM WORKS 
Swing low, Sweet Chariot 
02664.—When Mother Nature sings her Lullaby GRIEG—HOLBERG SUITE 
wor Selene fencen For String Orchestra—Op. 40 
Mr. Sh Played by THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
wk ete tanonen X.144—X146—with note by Alan Frank. 





HANDEL—CONCERTI GROSS! 
PAUL WHITEMAN THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA. 


X.138—X.143. Note by Walter Yeomans. 
& His Swing Group Note—This Album completes the recording of all the Concerti Grossi 
02674.—I used to be colour blind 
Sing a song of Sixpence J. S. BACH—LITTLE CLAVIER BOOK 
Written for his son, W. F. Bach, when aged nine (1720). 
& His Or chestra (15 inventions and 15 symphonies). 
02675.—All a-shore 
Heart and Soul ALEXANDRE BOROWSKY (Pianoforte) 


DE.7075—DE.7081. Complete in Album. 








DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS ORCH. | pjonor miss THESE OUTSTANDING RECORDS 


at intent: SIXTY SECONDS GOT TOGETHER 


The Mills Brothers. 02642. 


LEW STONE & HIS BAND A-TISKET A-TASKET _ EllaFitzgeraid. 02614. 


F.6777.—Music Maestro Please 











ee 







1 The Red Maple Leaves CHARLIE KUNZ (Piano Medley). No. D.21. 
F.6795.—Now it can be told F.6880. Intro: “On the sentimental side’’ 
On the sentimental side “There’s Rain in my Eyes’’ 


“A-tisket A-tasket”’ 


» “Now it can be told”’ 
PRICES: ‘F’ Series 10in. 2/-; *‘O’ Series 10in. 3/-; “Moon of Manakoora’”’ 


‘X’ Series [2in. 6/-; ‘DE’ Series 10in. 4/- “Good-bye to Summer’”’ 


DECCA « Mrunswick RECORDS 


13 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V."Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List). 


ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goossens): Prince Igor 
Dances, Act 2 (Borodin—Rimsky-Korsakov). H.M.V. 
C3048-9 (12 in., 8s.). 

One could not wish a comelier hand than Goossens’ in these 
revelries. We have here-some of the less often recorded bits, 
first the very Eastern-tinged slow dance, creamily recorded, with 
this quality somewhat covering even the reed’s tone. On side two 
we are in the familiar whirl of the tripleting wild dance. The disc 
is completed by plaintive wood-winding and solo work ; that 
flows on uninterruptedly to side three, and leads to more stimulus 
of the brilliant kind. The rest of the side is taken up with the 3-4 
dance, the first beat of the bar having a bass only, that goes with 
the ‘‘ Sing we praises, glory to our Khan!” song. The last side 
works up to great excitement, as enjoyable for me, in alertness as 
it is in lacking any harshness. This might be called a “‘ sweet ” 


recording, in that sense, though I suppose many would not shrink, 
in such music, from a more tremendous volume and a sharper bite. 
There is just enough of both to please me. 


Menuhin and Orchestre des Concerts Colonne, Paris 
(G. Enesco) : Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn), and, with 

Yaltah Menuhin : Andantino from Violin Sonata K.378 
(Mozart). H.M.V., DB3555-8. (12 ins., 24s.). Auto 
DB8586-9. 

Excellent clarity characterizes the recording. It produces 
some slight feeling of tension or hard-work which does not seem 
to me quite the best background for the work. This is where, 
I think, an older hand such as Kreisler can secure the serenity 
that must abide behind even the most earnest or forceful expres- 
sion of a composer like Mendelssohn. Some things were so well 
within his scope, if the interpreter thinks with his mind. The 
point appears worth consideration. His genius was in producing 
music so finely polished that even in its most eager moments it 
never sounds as if it were working hard ; but this feeling I get 
from the present opening. The serene moments have a happy 
lift in them, though here a tiny addition of a still more expansive 
_ Spirit might evoke the gracious but fragile art of Mendelssohn 
even more finely. The recording will be much liked for its fulness 
and vigour, that perhaps bring out as big a tone as anyone 
can reasonably want, without hurting the ear. It is not the 
volume that gives me the effect of pressure or tension: it resides 
among those delicacies of phrasing and accentuation the perfect 
balancing of which may well occupy a man a lifetime. 

I wish this work were recorded with a repetition, on side 4, 
of the concluding chord of the first movement. The preludial 
notes to the slow one seem, otherwise, banal. Mendelssohn 
meant them to vapourise out of the substance of the final E 
minor chord, with the B holding on as the first wisp of tone. It 
was a capital idea, and records lose it, starting with only that 
bare and rather embarrassed bassoon. Cannot something be 
done about it next time ? Everyone will enjoy the broad and 
truthful quality of the recording and playing in the slow move- 


ment. There are moments in which a softer pp would have been 
welcome. This movement is complete on one disc, according to 
my advance copy Finale. How seldom does a band catch the 
fiddler exactly, after his first rush up ? Not so here, though 
the difference need not make one stamp with rage. It’s all a 
matter of rehearsal, of course—‘‘ there is no stond or impediment 
in the wit that may not be wrought out by fit studies ” (Bacon). 
But until the public demands and insists on the kind of precision 
that a few conductors do, and that all conductors, and all soloists, 
ought to give us, the old near-enough will be presented. With 
all a practical working musician’s high respect for his brethren, 
I yet refuse to accept substitutes, when I know I could get the 
real thing—if people would only take the trouble, and accept 
gladly, like true musicians, the perhaps severe discipline needed 
to produce it. 

The finale, thus slightly vitiated, is yet a bold joy, in which, 
though some.may murmur a wish for a lighter treatment, I am 
disposed to join with a will. Something, after all, depends on the 
glass through which you choose to regard both Mendelssohn 
and this quite striking and then novel work. The odd side holds 
a very steady, sweet-running, congenial performance of a quiet 
Mozart movement, to contrast with Mendelssohn’s fiery swords- 
manship. 


String Orchestra (Goehr): Holberg Suite (Grieg). H.M.V. 
. Cg059-60 (12 in., 8s.). 

Holberg, though a Dane, was born in Norway (he was a 
contemporary of Bach and Handel). He taught both music and 
metaphysics, directed the Copenhagen theatre, for which he 
wrote comedies, many satirical, and produced a remarkable 
diversity of works on history and humanity. For the bi-centenary 
in 1884 Grieg wrote this suite, which he called From Holberg’s 
Time. There are a Prelude, Sarabande, Gavotte, Air and Rigaudon, 
the Provengal dance that moved from countryside to court, and 
was immensely popular. The first three are on one record, the 
last two on the other. To the general spirit of the first half of the 
eighteenth century Grieg added a touch of his own particular 
warmth, not, here, the spirit of those native airs that he was 
so fond of (unless in the Air there be a tiny tincture). The Gavotte 
reminds me of our own Parry’s geniality, in his several suites— 
not in actual phrases, but the sunny sturdiness of it. The Air 
looks back to the pulsating Bach of the most deeply-felt moments. 
There is more individuality in this than most of the others, which 
are just neat essays in the old style. The string tone tells well— 
more crisply than in the Goossens ; one can hear points of bowing 
—always the first test, in strings-alone ; and the colour and 
consistency are both good. Very commendable recording. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert) : On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo in Spring (Delius). H.M.V., B88ig 
(10 ins., 3s.). 


This is a full-toned, forward, not over-reverberant recording, 
amply coloured but rather heavy in impulse. That six-time of 
Delius’s is rarely caught to my ideal of phrased perfection. 
Perhaps a slightly heavy quality befits the summer languor ; 
yet, in thinking the music over, I should have liked a wee bit 
less pressure on those third and sixth bits of the bar. The equable 
nature of the blend will please, and that will make many like 
what seems to me rather flat phrasing. The sounds, considered 
simply as tone, are most pleasing. One’s response to such music, 
with its nostalgic tincture, must, I think, often vary ; it may be 
that even this beauty is not quite the ideal for muggy November. 
Yet about so much of Delius’s loveliness lie the autumnal tints, 
and in this autumn season they should bring the music near to 
the attentive spirit. So may it be for all who cherish their Delius. 
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B.B.C. Orchestra (Toscanini) : Invitation to the Waltz 
(Weber, orch. Berlioz). H.M.V., DB3542 (12 ins., 6s.). 


With its tiny “programme” of conversation and coyness’ 
acceptance and love-light leave-taking, this is an early example 
of the particular splendours that were to surround the waltz in 
romantic nineteenth-century Europe. The recording makes 
much of the wind-tone, giving the effect of an acoustically slightly 
geared-up studio, not of the (to me) most natural concert con- 
ditions. This effect is familiar enough, I take it, to need no 
detailed exposition. The give-and-take of the phrasing, the 
attention to precision of articulation, always delight me. It is 
in the slighter orchestration that I like best the mere tone ;’ in 
the bigger washes of colour, I do not find quite so high a pleasure. 
The wine is, as it were, cocktailed. In the spread of splendour 
that Berlioz here enjoyed, however, it is reasonable to urge that 
one does not expect the same purity of blend as in, say, some of 
Brahms’s exhilaration. The tour de force is in order, and I do not 
grumble if the force be shaped for the strongest and heftiest 
instrument’s rejoicing, as I think this is. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Walter) : Christmas Con- 
certo (Corelli). H.M.V., DB3639-40 (12 ins., 12s.). 

The recording stands up well to the dignity of the music : 
the strings are indeed worthy, even in what seems to me Walter’s 
rather too brisk speed in the first Allegro. The music needs 
more time to exhale its spirit. Yet I would not gainsay that 
much of this old music, whose interest in quick movements lies 
largely in the patterning and fine placings of figures, may gain 
by being treated lightly. Mr. Grew, always an apt linker of 
music and peotry, refers us to Milton’s On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity, and I cannot do better than repeat the reference. We 
may like to think of the music ‘‘ such as never was by mortal 
finger struck.” that “all their. souls in blissful rapture took” 
when we listen even to the allegro; but the slow movements 
come home quicker to the eager heart. Side 2 is of this nature, 
and here the recording is at its happiest, in the sweet breadth 
of string quality. We note the influence of both vocal weaving 
and dance measures, in the work. I think side 3’s minuet again 
a trifle on the fast side, but the style frees it from any sense of 
rush. Everything is clear and neat. On this side begins the 
adorable pastoral movement, which makes a gracious trinity 
with Bach’s and Handel’s, in their two Christmas oratorios. Of 
these it was the predecessor by a generation or so (Corelli died 
before they were thirty). I put on a few bars of the old N.G:S. 
records, which Barbirolli conducted, and rejoiced again at the 
scientific skill and musical taste which have placed at our disposal 
these so much richer reproductions. Than the present one, I 
could not desire anything more heart-warming. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler). Overture 1812 
(Tchaikovsky). H.M.V., Cg3o040-1 (12 ins., 8s.). 


We have considered, more than once, the relation that per- 
formance and recording ought to bear to the grain of music. 
That which is fine-fibred ought, I think, to be played finely ; 
and so with the opposite. We should not, I think, feel a perform- 
ance of this overture in the Mozartean vein to be the most 
appropriate of gifts. Yet it is a ‘‘ solemn Overture,” written in 
1880 at the suggestion of Nicholas Rubinstein, to dignify the 
consecration of a Moscow church, built in pious memory of the 
year in which Napoleon was robbed of his hope of Russian 
conquest. So solemnity must blend with pomp, and the panoply 
of “‘ programme.” I am not clear where the suggested perform- 
ance in the open air, with the firing of cannon, took place. I 
have heard the piece in surroundings most incongruous, con- 
sidering its churchly background—those of the music-hall, 
when the unfortunate Lafayette (if I recall aright) conducted it, 
and caused firearms to be discharged in its most tempestuous 
moments. In this more forceful aspect, the Boston strength is 
aptly engaged. One is somewhat reminded of Liszt’s tone- 
poems, in the general idea, and even in figuration and the 
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recitative-element. The melodic elements quickly show the 
personal vigour and speech of Tchaikovsky. The first side, 
opening with the churchly background of prayer, leads to the 
military trumpeting, the alarum being developed on side 2, 
where the Marseillaise is introduced. I am pleased to find s» 
reasonable a disorder in this record. By the way, did, or would, 
the French chant this song ? The quieter music of this side is 
most acceptably recorded, with a strong clear sheen but no 
edge. 

Side 3 has a peasant-like tune, perhaps to remind us what 
happens to the folk when their masters decree war. The fight is 
infuriated. After some apparent success of the French, the Russian 
quality predominates in its repeated sentence, and the dance, 
even is invoked. On the last side the French are banished, th: 
Russian hymn of Lvov’s triumphing (though in 1812 it had not 
been written). Finally the bells ring, in a quite satisfying record- 
ing, and the guns go off (and miaybe a fibre-point, but a new one. 
with luck, will sustain the battle). Victory and rejoicing : w: 
can sympathetically enter into the feelings of those who two 
generations later had not forgotten the dangers of 1812. As the 
dangers of recording appear to have been so ably avoided, the 
discs can be commended as a good example of their kind, both 
tonally and pictorially. 


PARLOPHONE 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Reichwein), Overture, 
Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai). Parlophone, E11378 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Yet another recording of a favourite, which provides a very 
satisfying smooth blend, and a warm, rounded string tone. There 
is none of that standing-off of the groups of tone that some 
recording produces, and the flexibility of the attack is pleasantly 
made clear. The music, then, keeps its flair and light airiness 
in this good recording. 


E.I.A.R. Symphony Orchestra (La Rosa Parodi): Prelude 
and Liebestod (Tristan) (Wagner). Parlophone, E11382, 3 
(12 in., 8s.). 


This-is music that I can always hear for the hundredth time 
with a fresh mind, because it is of the kind that one never gets to 
the end of—either in wonder at its grip, or in wondering when. 
if ever, one will know all that these two yoked items enfold. | 
generally wish, by the way, that they weren’t yoked. I outlined 
the material of the music in April, page 470. The recording brings 
out the rich quality of the feeling, with a good standard value in 
strings, if not quite (so far as memory serves) the exceptional 
depth that I recall in the earlier set, notably in the conductor’s 
handling. ‘The music is immensely difficult to mould, in its 
passion ; and a quite uncommon subtlety in recording is required, 
to make all the levels of tone and the combinations of instrumenta- 
tion equally good. The ff strings on high, for instance, take on a 
different sheen from that of their middle levels. But it is sound, 
well bound work. 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Reichwein): Overture, 
Poet and Peasant (Suppé). Parlophone, E11381 (12 in., 
4S.). 

Now I know what that prick-thumb premonition meant. The 
last recording was in February, when, I see, I liked the 
Telefunken recording so well. This begins with a comfortable 
cosiness of tone, but rather stodgily, in accent. It improves as 
it goes on. The recording suits the plumpness of the music, 
though the chamber makes it a trifle boomy, at the end of side one. 
I like best the attack, enunciation and the light touch in various 
places, the evenness and the breadth of style, where that is possible. 

But if anyone seeks a second, third, or umpteenth re-review, | 
beg darkly to hint that, like Egbert Floud in Ruggles, ‘‘ I can be 
pushed ‘just so fur... .” : 
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Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Melichar): Hungarian 
Lustspiel Overture (Kéler Béla). Parlophone, R2587 
(10 in., 3s.). 

The title is a mixture. Among the hundred and thirty works 
of the busy bandmaster (1820-1882: with Gung’l’s and Lanner’s, 
and then in the army) this seems about the only one we are often 
given. Its “comedy” is of a general type, apparently, with a 
Hungarian gipsy flavour ; of a fairly square-cut and obvious sort, 
the melodies dash along in a hearty, conventional, Kursaal style, 
and are recorded in appropriate fulness, without harshness, 
if on the hard-toned side, by a band that rises genially to their 
holiday invitation. It is all about nothing, really. 


COLUMBIA 


B.B.C. Orchestra and a Choir (Wood) : Serenade to Music 
(Vaughan Williams). Columbia, LX757-8 (12 in., 12s.). 
Vocal score, O.U.P., gd. 

This is the piece that many must have heard broadcast, on 
October 5th, a Shakespeare setting dedicated to Sir Henry 
Wood on his jubilee, “in grateful recognition of his services to 
music.” The eight-part chorus work, with some solos, was to 
be taken by sixteen singers—the women : Baillie, Stiles Allen, 
Suddaby, Eva Turner, Balfour, Brunskill, Astra Desmond, 
Jarred ; the men: Jones, Nash, Titterton, Widdop, Allin, 
Easton, Henderson and H. Williams. The music muses around 
the thought in the first scene of Act 5 of The Merchant of Venice— 
the passage beginning ‘‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank.” Winding and weaving, with no great insistence on 
the perhaps (to some) rather over-familiar elements of modality, 
butgwith pleasing key-touches of the London Symphony cast, the 
prelude bows in the sixteen, who produce, as thus recorded, as 
much volume as many a choral society. But I should have liked 
a real ppp at “ and the night ”’. It is too much on a level of tone, 
and, a wee bit, of accentuation. Side 2 brings the solo (Nash, 
later Titterton and Widdop) ‘‘ Look how the floor of heaven.” 
After a choral burst, Jones is heard. On side 3 Stiles Allen calls 
for a hymn to Diana, and we have a fine climax of volume. If 
the pp had been as good as this ff, we should have had another 
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thrill, earlier. Suddaby is the next soloist, singing, as Jessica, 
**T am never merry when I hear sweet music’ ; and Lorenzo- 
Easton replies, with Williams, Henderson and Allin taking parts 
of the answer. The last side brings the lower toned Brunskill, 
Desmond, Jarred, and the high-soaring Turner. Balfour calls 
for “ Peace. . . . The moon sleeps with Endymion, and would 
not be awak’d.”’ Baillie sings the echoing phrase to the top A, 
and all is done. A charming tribute, and a cordially recorded 
souvenir of our admired H.J.W.’s reign. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Paris 
Symphony (Mozart), and Minuet and Hornpipe from 
The Gods go a-begging (Handel, arranged Beecham). 
Columbia, LX754, 5, 6 (12 in., 18s.). Auto LX8409-11. 

The K number is 297, but Paris is the best identification. It 

was written in that city in 1778, by invitation of a concert- 
director. It is odd that Mozart, to suit this person, wrote a second, 
shorter, slow movement to replace the first ; and later, it appears, 
a third, which seems to be the now accepted one. It is the shortest. 
Mozart was on the look-out for a good post, but he did not find 
it in France. What he did find was the to us astonishing habit of 
Parisians, of clapping whenever they were pleased, even during 
a movement. Though the type of concert for which Mozart 
wrote was high—these concerts spirituels were the most distinguished 
of their kind, and besides symphonies, included sacred vocal 
works—the Parisians were not fond of very long items. This 
one has but three movements, and Mozart kept it light, if spirituel, 
in a broad sense. The rehearsal was terribly bad ; after two runs 
through (‘‘ they muddled and messed it about inconceivably,” 
grieved Mozart), it had to be left: no time for a third. Mozart 
had seen what the exciting Mannheim orchestra could do, and 
was inclined to be impatient with both band and audience, 
elsewhere. He was putting in more expression marks now, but 
not expecting too much in the way of observance. He uses the 
clarinets, for the first time in a symphony (they had place in 
opera before), but they are not prominent, and in the slow move- 
ment he drops them, with the-drums and trumpets. 

The recording suits the dapper music well: bright, clean, 
forward, nutty (in the English sense, as of wine). The decorative 





Back Row (left to right)—Walter Widdop, Parry Jones, Frank Titterton, Heddle Nash, Vaughan Williams, Roy Henderson, 


Harold Williams, Robert Easton, Norman Allin. 


Front Row (left to right)—Isobel Baillie, Elsie Suddaby, Eva Turner, Stiles Allen, Sir Henry 7. Wood, Margaret Balfour, 


Astra Desmond, Muriel Brunskill, Mary Jarred. 


The records (there are two) are being sold in aid of the Henry Wood Jubilee Fund to endow Beds for Orchestral Musicians in 
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nature of the writing, holds a suggestion of showing off a picture 
gallery—those scalic rushes, the staccato and trills, the slick 
key-slides. The featherweight grace of the slow movement (not 


. really very slow), its tripping descending thirds, its sweet skimming 


over the surface with no more than a light pensiveness, show a 
truly delicious sustentation of the fragile spirit, bringing the move- 
ment into beautiful focus, in its different way, with the first. 
This kind of recording is highly suited to the material and the 
argument: some of the-nicest endiscing I know. 

The Parisians were used to a bouncing start for a finale. 
Mozart pranked with a soft one, at which they “ Sh’d,” and then, 
when the forte came, clapped (the featherbrains ; a lot of them 
must have been the sort of people who listen with their toes ; 
they were, in fact, the people many of whom just then were 
lauding Piccinni against Gluck). 

The two Handel movements are (a) that in 3/4, beginning 
me ray doh ray (repeated), and (b) the syncopated finale of one of 
the concerti grossi, in B flat, which I have before suggested as a 
gay example of how to make syncopation servant, not master. 
This is in its spirited fashion a good parallel, in the earlier half of 
the century, to Mozart’s later manipulation of fancy and force, 
in the finale above. The records are first-raters. 


London Ballet Orchestra (Gochr): Ballet Music from 
Carnival (Schumann, arranged Roy Douglas). Columbia, 
DX88po (12 in., 4s.). 

This is shriller and much more massy—too massy for my idea 
of the Schumann delicacies, both in volume and style of playing. 
The tone seems about right for the open air, where it would 
probably sound agreeably effective, over the lawn. They get 
more at the style in the middle of side one. The orchestration is 
presumably devised for theatre purposes. Moments like Chopin 
get something of the moonlight sensibility, but the record is 
patchy. It has its use as a sort: of “ quickie’’ of the suite, a 
reminder of the ballet. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : Third 
Symphony (Brahms). Columbia LX748-51 (12 in., 24s.), 
Auto LX8402-5. Min. score, Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 


The first impression the recording gives is of sweetness and 
light ; the weight is on the slight side, which suits the nature of 


_ the streaming music, and the pronounced all-through, unsenti- 


mental treatment by the conductor. It may be that the gentle 
glow in such places as the end of side 1 is thereby a little thinned ; 
on the other hand, the lightening helps to carry the music along, 
and to resolve some of the tonal problems ; values can easily be 
muddied. I like the recording, therefore, because of this element, 
and also for the way in which the wood-wind falls into place and 
play. ,It really sounds like play, not work. The unity that the 
recording conveys is, too, enhanced by the strings’ force being 
so nearly of the kind that transports one to the concert-room, 
not the foundry. Firmness and the bread-and-butter qualities of 
attack are always fine qualities under Weingartner’s hand (he 
has, of course, written on this work in The Symphony since Beethoven). 
“* Brahms’s Eroica,” said Richter. One does not minutely compare 
the two; simply, here is the high heart and high humanity 
which (without accepting all Carlyle’s thoughts about the Hero) 
he seems to have well defined as “‘ the divine relation which . .-. 
unites,a great man to other men.”’ The hero is not a superman, 
nor a man apart ; always, he is the essence of the best of ourselves. 
In the expression of that, Weingartner’s spirit, and the recording, 
seem united. 

Second movement (sides 3 and 4). It swells and waves with 
earnest but not dark power. We may care to note the lift that 
the figure E, G, upper E gives to it (cf. the “ motto” of the 
first movement, those three ascending-arpeggio notes—there, 
F, A flat, F—the A flat giving an additional lift. The steady 
motion rules out some of the emotional stresses that some may 
prefer, in other readings. You will mark, though, the broadening 
and quietening,- towards the end, which comes all the more 
warmingly because the rest has been a little lacking in emphasis : 
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possibly, even slightly prosaic. Of this mellowing coda no other 
composer, to my mind, was so sure a master as Brahms. Others 
exhilarate, pulse with new life, even amaze : does anyone quite 
reconcile like Brahms ? 

Third movement, side 5, and half of 6. It would not, I think, be 
easy to find a better recorded account of the rich scoring of this ; 
not that the richness floods over you, but that the never very 
easily-reproduced wind choir blends so well with the strings, 
and the whole maintains a feeling so elevated yet not aloof. 
There is a world of interest in the scoring alone, and the instru- 
mental timbre and life are beautifully made moving in this 
recording. Deepest pleasure of all is the mye 

Finale ; it begins in the middle of side 6. The flexibility of 
the handling is apparent at once. Cf. the dark theme, half an 
inch from the end, with the one, of similar motion, in the second 
subject of the Andante. The drama : I wonder if it might a little 
lack power ? Yet, though the tone is never aggressive, every note 
tells. You can hear the parts, even in the occasional dangerously 
scored sections. Is it tragedy ? The end points a philosophy. 
Without reading too much into non-programmatic music, one 
may modestly find, perhaps, some comfort in the end of the 
work : maybe even hope for some such assurance, after the 
evil upthrusts of to-day, of—what ? Each to his own heart’s 
hope. I can only testify to the good that I think these records 
have wrought upon me, this overcast November day in the 
murky year 1938; and so commend them and their comfort 
to all who may be inclined to feel and think likewise. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Kurtz) : Gaieté Paris- 


ienne (Offenbach). Columbia, DX883-4 (12 ins., 8s.). 

(“* Gaieté” seems to be spellable also with one “e.”) The 
first disc has Overture and Tortoni, Galop, Waltz and March; the 
second, Grand Waltz and Finale, Can Can (two) and Quadrille. 
Massine’s ballet, which I missed, roused Mr. Newman’s recol- 
lections : he “remembered nothing so good at the Moulin 
Rouge in its great days.’ Ah, but he who did not know the 
Cloaque d’iniquité in its really dank days has not lived. Oh, la, la! 
This endlessly gay music, a perfect gloom-chaser, of its kind, has 
rightly been recorded with an entirely different bouquet from 
that of the Brahms. It carries with it a little rattle of reverbera- 
tion which I am not fond of any time, but that is no real annoy- 
ance. The man’s facility and quality were remarkable. There 
is something affectionately warm in the first waltz, in which the 
playing and recording seem to catch the right spirit, which 
includes a touch of grandiosity. The second waltz is quieter and 
rather more ordinary. I don’t know from how many of Offen- 
bach’s well-over-eighty works the music is taken ; there must be 
lots left for more ballets. The best-known of the can-cans comes 
at the end of side 3. I could have enjoyed subtler scoring in 
most of the items ; and though the performances are enjoyable, 
perhaps an even finer point could have been put on some phrases. 
There is a sense of ploughing-at-it, in places. For the choice of 
one record, I personally take the first. W. R.A. 


Petri (piano) and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Leslie Heward. Concerto No. 2 in A 
Major (Liszt) and Gretchen am Spinnrade (Schubert- 
Liszt). Columbia LX 737-9 (3 12 in., 18s,). Auto LX8399-8401. 


It was only possible to make a bare mention of this issue 
last month and no doubt in the interval many readers have found 
out for themselves what a magnificent recording it is. It was 
needed: for not only was the Arthur de Greef recording out-of- 
date—though excellent for its time—but the A major Concerto 
is one of Liszt’s loveliest and most poetical works, and one much 
superior to the popular E flat Concerto. 

It is strange that there is no exhaustive account of Liszt’s 
music in English. Sitwell’s book, though always interesting, is 
not that of a musician (incidentally he makes no allusions in his 
text to the Concertos and catalogues the A major as A flat major) 
and Hervey’s book is far too brief. We do want a full-length 
study of Liszt the musician, and a translation from Peter Raabe’s 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Conducting 
the London 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


“KR STUPENDOUS 
RECORDING ”- Sixteen 


Famous Soloists on One Record 


SIR HENRY WOOD 


Conducts His Own Jubilee Tribute— 


‘SERENADE to MUSIC’ 











SERENADE TO MUSIC (specially composed by Vaughan Williams for 
and dedicated to Sir Henry on the occasion of his Jubilee). In four parts. 
Two Records, Nos. LX757 and LX758 (6s. each). 
SIR HENRY WOOD con. B.B.C. Orchestra. Soloists : Isobel Baillie ; 
Stiles Allen ; Elsie Suddaby ; Eva Turner ; Margaret Balfour ; Astra 
Desmond ; Muriel Brunskill ; Mary Jarred ; Heddle Nash; Walter 
Widdop ; Parry Jones; Frank Titterton ; Roy Henderson; Robert 
Easton ; Harold Williams ; Norman Allin. 


All Royalties om these Records will be devoted to 
“The Henry Wood Jubilee Fund, to endow beds for 
Orchestral Musicians in London Hospitals . . . 


Free copy of The Columbia 20-page December List from your dealer, 
or from Columbia, 98, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1. 





Prices not valid in Eire. 


in Mozart “PARIS” Symphony 


FIRST RECORDING— 


In five parts, with ‘‘THE GODS GO A-BEGGING ”—Minuet and Hornpipe 
(Handel—arr. Beecham). Three Records, Nos. LX754 to LX756 (6s. each). 
With free Brochure of Descriptive Notes, complete, 18s. 


(Auto. Coupling—Records Nos, LX8409 to LX8411, price as above.) 


Two Famous Overtures— 


OBERON—Overture (Weber). In two parts. 
, THE HEBRIDES OVERTURE (Fingal’s Cave) (Mendelssohn). In two parts. 


Record No. LX746 (6s.) 


Record No. LX747 (6s.) 


WEINGARTNER Conducting 


the London Philharmonic Orchestra in 
BRAHMS THIRD SYMPHONY 


In eight parts. Four Records, Nos. LX748 to LX751 
(6s. each) in Album, complete, 24s. 
(Auto, Coupling—Records Nos. LX8402 to LX8405.) 


EGO N Pp E T R 1 (Pianoforte) 


With the L.P.O. Con. by Leslie Heward 

FANTASIA ON BEETHOVEN’S “RUINS OF 
ATHENS” (Liszt). In three parts, with DER 
LINDENBAUM (Schubert). Solo by Petri. Two 
Records, Nos. LX 752 and LX753 (6s. each). 


JENO LENER (Violin) and 
LOUIS KENTNER (Piano)in 


BEETHOVEN ‘“ SPRING” SONATA 

In six parts. Three Records, Nos. LX759 to LX761 

(6s. each). With Descriptive Notes, complete, 18s. 
(Auto, Coupling— Records Nos. LX8406 to LX8408.) 


WALTER GIESEKING (Piano) 

in DEBUSSY (BOOK NO.I) PRELUDES 

Complete on Six Records, Nos. LB47 to LB52 (4s. each) 
in Seven-pocket Album (to accommodate, also 
Prelude No. 10, issued on LB30), complete 24s. 


ANATOLE KITAIN (Piano) 
SCHERZO No. 1 in E minor (Chopin—Op. 20.) In two 
parts. Record No. DX885 (4s.) 


The L.P.O. con. by EFREM KURTZ 

GAITE PARISIENNE—Ballet Music (Offenbach). In 
four parts. Two Records, Nos. DX883 and DX884 
(4s. each). 


CHARLES KULLMAN (Tenor) 
THINE ALONE: and WHEN YOU’RE AWAY. 
No. DB1820 (3s.) 


CELESTE TRIO (Violin, Harp and Organ) 
SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT (Traditional). 
ANGELS’ SERENADE (La Serenata). 

Record No, FB2064 (2s.) 


The Popular Price Re-Issues of the Sacred 


Successes of the Late Dame CLARA BUTT 
12-inch Double-Sided Records, 4s. each. 
List of these recordings gladly sent you free. 


Columbia 
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dhe #inest Christmas List of 
vzecords for Years! 
FRED ASTAIRE IN “CAREFREE” — 


CHANGE PARTNERS .. 
I USED TO BE COLOUR-BLIND DB1809 (3s.) 


t HE YAM STEP 


HE YAM. (As explained by No. 
Fred Astaire) f DB1810 (3s.) 


All above from the film ‘‘ Carefree’’ (Irving Berlin)—Sung by FRED ASTAIRE, with RAY NOBLE & 
HIS ORCH. Tap Dancing (in DB1810) by Fred Astaire. 


CARROLL GIBBONS IN “CAREFREE” SELECTION 


Carroll Gibbons (Piano) and His Boy Friends. 
be Colour-Blind ; 


TURNER LAYTON 


My Piano and: Me 


THERE’S RAIN IN MY EYES . 

CINDERELLA SWEETHEART P2002 (2s.) 
LET ME WHISPER (Murmullo) 

YOU BELONG TO DREAMLAND FB2086 (2s.) 


ALBERT SANDLER 
“ LOVE SONGS” 


LOVE SONGS WITH SANDLER. In. two 
parts—Albert Sandler and His Orchestra. 
No. DX887 (4s.) 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
“SAVOY PAUL JONES” 


In two parts—Carroll Gibbons & Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans. No. DX888 (4s.) 


“PIANO PARADE OF 1938” 


In two parts—Carroll Gibbons (Piano Solo) 
No. FB2081 (2s.) 


TORCH — Organ — 


" FLYING SCOTSMAN ” 


ecord Run in Torch-time. 
TEDDY BI BEAR’S PICNIC, 
No. FB2085 (2s.) 


SUZETTE TARRY & 
HARRY HEMSLEY- 


THE KIDS AND THE CHAIR. In two parts— 
1) Out Shopping ; (2) Doin’ a Bit of Busking— 
No. FB2063 (2s.) 


umorous Sketch 





NERVO 


In two parts. Intro.: oo? Partners ; I Used t 
he Yam; The Night is Filled with Music .. 


No. FB2080 (2s.) 


Seven More Famous Records by 
Famous FILM STARS 
— now available 
ONLY ON COLUMBIA 


* FRED ASTAIRE - 


TOP HAT, WHITE TIE AND TAILS. 
CHEEK TO CHEEK No. DB1825 (3s.) 
NICE WORK IF YOU CAN GET IT. 
A FOGGY DAY No. DB1826 (8s.) 
THEY CAN’T TAKE THAT AWAY FROM E. 
LET’S CALL THE WHOLE THING OFF 

No, DB18327 (3s.) 
THE WAY YOU LOOK TO-NIGH 
A FINE ROMANCE Ne DB1828 (3s.) 


* BING CROSBY - 


BROTHER, CAN YOU SPARE A DIME? 
HOME ON THE RANGE, No. DB1829 (3s.) 


* ALICE FAYE : 


NEVER IN A MILLION YEA 
GOOD-NIGHT, MY LOVE No. DB1831 (3s.) 


*LANNY ROSS - 


STAY AS SWEET AS YOU A 


MOONLIGHT AND ROSES. - DB1830 (3s.) 


GERTRUDE NIESEN 


(with Lecuona Cuban Boys) sings 
LA CONGA (La Havane a Paris) (from “* Bobby, 

Get Your Gun’’). 
LA CUCARACHA (the Mexican Cockroach Song) 
No. DB1824 (3s.) 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY sings 


THE NEGRO PREACHER 


THE PARSON OF PUDDLE “}F F B2093 (2s.) 


LOUIS LEVY «music 
FROM THE MOVIES (1938)” 


In two parts—Louis Levy & His Orch. with Eve 
Becke as Vocalist, and Chorus. 
No. DX891 (4s.) 


Boy Soprano JOHN BONNER 
sings Duets with Himself as 


Baritone 
SOMEWHERE A VOICE IS CALLING 
ANGELS GUARD THEE. No. DB1818 (3s.) 


RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
A Thrill on Two Pianos 


ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD (Offenbach). 
In two parts. No. FB2071 (2s.) 


> 
‘THE NAUGHTY NINETIES 
Sung by the OLD TIMERS. With 
Fred Hartley’s Quintet 
“ LONDON ’’—JIntro.: Maiden’s Prayer; While 
London's Fast Asleep ; Glorious Beer ; etc. 
“ ROMANCE ’’—Iniro.: Pas de Quartre; Daisy 
Bell; After the Ball; etc. No, FB2069 (2s.) 


“ MELODY ’’—Iniro.: Belle of New York ; Little 
Dolly Daydream. 

“THE BOER WAR’’—Intro.: The Boers Have 
Got My Daddy; Brave Dublin Fusiliers ; Sons 
of the Sea; etc. No. FB2070 (2s.) 





At Last! Another “ Parlez-moi d’Amour ”’ 


RINA KETTY in‘‘J’Attendrai” 


(Au Revoir) — In French 
France’s Biggest Selling Record 








No. DB1823 (3/-) 





NOSMO KING Famous 


Monologues: 
COMMON SENSE (Dedicated to the Prime 
Minister). 


PROVIDENCE, No. FB2083 (2s.) 
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FLANAGAN 
AND KNOX AND ALLEN 
NAUGHTON AND GOLD 


LES ALLEN sings: 


RIDE, TENDERFOOT, RIDE (Film : 
“* Romance and Rhythm’’). 
LET’S BREAK THE GOOD NEWS. 
No. FB2078 (2s.) 


THE $iX SWINGERS 
Directed by 

GEORGE SCOTT WOOD 
NELLIE DEAN, Quick Step. 


IDA SWEET AS APPLE CIDER, 
S. F. Trot. No. FB2073 (2s.) 

















The Funniest 
Record for Years 


ASK TO HEAR IT 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
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Here’s something really new in Christmas 
boxes—the famous IM Long-Playing Needles 
bedecked in Christmassy cellophane with a gay 
little card attached to carry your good wishes. 
What a sensible, practical solution for all those 
‘difficult’ people on your Christmas present list 

And you can be sure that your friends will 
thank you, sincerely, for such a gift as this, Because, 
quite apart from their novelty-packing, IM Needles 
are different from any needles they may have used 
previously. 

They eliminate record wear and needle hiss, 
They get the best out of every record, They are the 
first non-metallic needles suitable for all types of 
instruments. They are specially recommended for 
use with automatic record changers, Each needle 
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will play (with re-pointing) at least 50 records. 
And—what is more—they are the only needles 
officially recommended by leading radiogramo- 
phone manufacturers, 


Ask your dealer for IM Long-Playing Needles 
in their special Christmas packing. They’re some- 
thing new. They’re something different. They’re 
something your friends have always wanted. And 
however many boxes you decide to buy—be sure to 
include one or two extra. Because, on arriving 
home, you’ll more than likely find you want to keep 
one yourself, 


P S It’s difficult, of course, to know the right number 
=———_= Of boxes to give. But as a good general rule we 
suggest a minimum of two boxes for relations—and build up 
from there! 


Im. LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


IM Needles in their special Christmas packing are obtainable from all good music and radio stores. In 
case of difficulty order direct from IM Long-Playing Needles, 112, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.2. 
Postage up to 4 boxes 2d., 5 boxes 3d., 6 boxes or more sent post free. 
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box open. Notice how the 
needles are protected with their 
points uppermost, and how easy 
they are to get out. Here’s a 
novel gift that really will earn 
you sincere thanks. 
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biography—he is the custodian of the Liszt museum—would be 
very welcome. 

Like the E flat Concerto the A major (composed in 1848, 
first performed in 1857, but not published until 1863) is played 
through without a break and is another example of thematic 
metamorphosis. The work opens, adagio sostenuto assai, with a 
theme of great beauty, scored for solo flute, clarinets (melody line) 
and bassoons, and solo oboe at the close of the phrase. From this 
theme the whole concerto germinates. The refined eroticism of 
these melting harmonies, the melancholy drop to the minor 
ninth, which tells of disillusionment, contain the very essence of 
Liszt’s art: ‘‘ a sadness, a melancholy, a disillusion, a despair, 
of a depth and intensity unequalled, perhaps, in all music.” 
(I have gone further into this point elsewhere in this number and 
have _ Gray to thank for teaching me much about the true 
Liszt. 

The theme given out by the orchestra, the piano enters, a 
beautifully calculated moment, playing it arpeggio-wise, with the 
strings, muted, shimmering gently as each chord is reached. 
Not even Wagner in Tristan surpassed the voluptuous effect of 
these pages. But now the piano imparts to the theme a sterner 
mood, still accompanied by the orchestra. This mood passes and 
a horn solo, marked “‘ dreaming,” follows against a delicately 
embroidered background of piano tone, which continues while 
a solo oboe and solo ’cello take over from the horn. The section 
(and the side) ends with a cadenza in chromatic sixths. 

The time remains unchanged, but not the theme, which now— 
in D minor—again takes on a forceful form and tone and 
communicates this to the orchestra. The striding bass figure 
invades every department of the orchestra and ends in a short 
cadenza of octaves for the piano; after which begins the allegro 
agitato assai (B flat minor), yet another version of the theme which 
uses the idea of the fall to the minor ninth as one of its character- 
istic points, though this is presented quite differently harmonically. 
The storm and stress of the succeeding pages bring us to a loud 
orchestral tutti, founded on a striking theme, in which, after a 
dramatic pause, an upward moving series of chords for strings 
(tremolo) and wood-wind, reinforced by the brass later, recall 
in an extraordinary way a similar passage in the overture to the 
“* Flying Dutchman,”’ composed long before this work. 

Then the time slackens to andante and the piano gives us a 
calm sweet reminder of the opening bars. After this comes a 
lovely phrase for the strings, in A major, allegro moderato, derived 
from the orchestral futti, and an enchanting short arpeggio 
cadenza closes this side. Notice the effectiveness of the pizzicato 
bass just before the cadenza. 

On Part III, Liszt continues to delight us. A solo ’cello gives 
out, in D flat major, the theme in its first form against a background 
of piano arpeggios and, where the ’cello reaches its cadences, a 
new theme emerges for the piano, here hinted at, and then 
explicitly stated. Exquisitely contrived sound is then provided by an 
oboe solo against a silver wash of treble piano tone, the theme in the 
form of the A major allegro moderato spoken of above. So, after a 
cadenza at the end of Part III, we reach the centre of the work, 
allegro deciso, massive chords (D flat major still) going up the piano 
in the manner of the opening of Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor 
piano Concerto, and the orchestra recapitulating the more 
energetic forms of the theme, with the brass now prominent. 

The long work up includes some long chromatic runs, a vigorous 
exchange of views between piano (double-octaves) and full 
orchestra, and some wonderfully effective writing for the wood- 
winds. 

So at last Liszt reaches the triumphal apotheosis of his theme, 
marciale un poco meno allegro, but it must be confessed that his 
theme is less patient of this kind of transformation than that one 
which is given the same kind of treatment in the E flat concerto. 
In these square pompous measures decked out in the full sonority 
of the orchestra, drums and cymbals well employed, the lovely 
texture of the theme is changed into tinsel: it suffers a sea-change 
into something loud and indigestible. But these pages are soon 
Over and on Part V comes the penultimate section, un poco piit 
mosso, a passionate version of the theme succeeded by a ravishing 
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passage for a solo flute, double sixths for the piano high up, and 
violins divided. From this point to the allegro animato the music 
is of the highest order of beauty and makes one feel how much 
later composers owe to Liszt (who, like Elgar, never, I believe, 
had a formal lesson in orchestration). And so with great piano 
glissandos, chords, and octaves and brightly coloured orchestral 
figures the music dances to the exhilarating close. 

I have lingered long over this description because the work has 
so gripped my imagination not only by reason of itself but of the 
truly magnificent performance of Petri and the orchestra. Almost 
throughout the piano is treated as a member, even if a very 
important one, of the orchestra, and Petri continually shows 
how well he understands this. He dominates where that is 
necessary, or takes his due part in the scheme of things. No one 
can complain that he does not fully surrender himself to the rich 
beauty of the melodies and harmonies in his part or that he does 
not give the loveliest tone to his many passages of delicate 
embroidery. At the other end of the scale he displays superb 
power and force in such passages as the chords of the allegro 
deciso and the chromatic runs and octaves following. There is a 
joyful freedom in his playing, a vital rhythm, a lovely shaping of 
the phrases, which seem to tell one he is enjoying his difficult 
task : and no doubt the very fine orchestral playing contributed 
largely to that. At all times Leslie Heward secures a most vivid 
interpretation of the colourful orchestration and an unfailingly 
alert rhythm. Balance and collaboration are as good as one can 
hope for. The tone of the wood-winds is always lovely, the 
brass are excellent, the strings nearly always so, and certainly 
they have a good bite and drive where called for. There is a 
slight failure in intonation at one point where the violins are 
divided (the bottom of page 54 of the miniature score) and the 
largest orchestral tuttis have the almost inevitable constriction, 
exciting though they are. 

The spare side has on it Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s 
Gretchen am Spinnrade. Skillful though this is it seems to me to do 
violence to Schubert’s song, not by reason of interpolated bars 
at the start, and twice elsewhere, but because Liszt sophisticates 
Margaret and thereby falsifies her character. Petri’s over- 
accentuation of first beats and the slight pause he makes before 
some of these (as before the last words in the line nach ihm nur 
schau . . . nach ihm nur geh and at the close) contribute to this 
impression, which becomes even more marked when the hands 
cross over at the phrase beginning mein Busen drdngt sich nach 
ihm hin. At the same time, the dark tone he uses and the passionate 
climaxes he achieves are certainly impressive. But one needs to 
forget the original to enjoy this particular transcription. The 
recording is admirable, even at the most intense moments and 
it is also exceedingly good throughout the Concerto. No one 
must miss this beautiful and exciting issue: and once they hear 
it I think they will forgive me for the unusual length of this review. 


Petri (piano) and London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Leslie Heward : Fantasia on Beethoven’s 
“Ruins of Athens” (Liszt) and Der Lindenbaum 
(Schubert-Liszt). Columbia LX 752-3 (two 12 in., 12s.). 


Has this work ever been played at a Saturday night Prom ‘ 
If not, I confidently predict it would be a riot, for it lays itself 
out to be popular and effective—in the best sense—and triumph- 
antly succeeds in hitting the bullseye. 

There exists also a solo piano Capriccio alla Turca sur des motifs 
des Ruines d’Athéne de Beethoven, which, I read, is based mainly 
on the Turkish March and is overlong. 

The present work (I have to speak without being able to have 
recourse to the score) opens with an orchestral peroration, 
founded on the E flat March that forms the second number of 
Beethoven’s incidental music to Kotzebue’s play, and this is 
gradually worked up to a tutti. The piano then enters with a 
swaggering cadenza into which the same theme comes : but 
soon after the start of Part II the Dervishes appear, and you may 
guess how the Liszt of the Mephisto Waltzes enjoys himself with 
them (the theme is, of course, that of the Dervishes Chorus, 
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much {being Jmade of the accompanimental figure). The music 
whirls and snarls away and at the end of it all the orchestra gently 
reminds us (wood winds) of the opening march theme. Then 
high up, and musical box-like, on the piano, comes the famous 
Turkish March, very prettily treated. (Yes, the triangle is there !) 
On Part III the time steadily quickens, and the march is worked 
into a dervish-like frenzy. There is a sudden pause and the opening 
theme again appears clad in the full panoply of the orchestra. 
There is a jubilant and strenuous ending. 

If Leslie Heward’s driving energy was apparent in the record- 
ing of the A major concerto it is even more so here, and Petri 
(whose Dervishes are a brilliant bit of playing) has his work cut 
out not to be submerged at the big climaxes. Nevertheless the 
first appearance of the Turkish March is delicately and delight- 
fully presented and none of Liszt’s glowing orchestral colours are 
blurred, although the tuttis show some stridency of tone. Subtlety 
is not called for here and I imagine soloist and orchestra hugely 
enjoyed making this most exhilarating record of a truly effective 
work. It is an obvious Christmas present and should create a 
sensation on large radiogramophones. The recording is really 
remarkably good. Those who feel, with Richard Capell, that 
Der Lindenbaum is almost too beautiful to be sung, will certainly 
not like Liszt’s transcription. It opens well enough and Petri, though 
not giving the lovely tune any approximation to “ the dreamy 
quality of the finest mezza voce,” plays sensitively : but then 
Liszt starts overloading the accompaniment and a quite un- 


‘ necessary trill makes its way in—trees don’t trill, and the season 


is midwinter! The tone of dreaminess does not prevail in this 
too gustily chromatic transcription, which I care for even less 
than that of Gretchen am Spinnarde reviewed elsewhere. 

While there may be two opinions about this piece there can 
hardly be anyone who will not respond to Liszt’s brightly coloured 
and lively Fantasia which I recommend with the utmost 
confidence. 


Lili Krauss (piano) with the London Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Walter Goehr: Concerto in 
B flat major K.V. 456 (Mozart) and Sonata for piano 
and violin in C major, K.V. 404 (Mozart). Parlo-Odeon, 
R20404-7 (four 12 in.—24s.). Auto. SW. 8035-8. 

I must apologise to our readers and to the Parlophone Com- 
pany for a stupid mistake in my review of the Mozart Concerto 
in B flat (KV 456), played by Lili Krauss, and issued last month 
(Parlo-Odeon R20404-7). I made it appear that this work was 
identical with the one in the same key (KV450) reviewed by 
W.R.A. in May, 1936 (H.M.V. DB4435-7) and quoted some 
remarks of his of general as well as of particular interest. The 
confusion arose in the hurry of a last-minute review when 
KV450 and KV456 were apt to look alike! (If only we had 
earlier notice of recordings such mistakes could be avoided.) 


The Parlophone issue is therefore a first recording of Mozart’s 
beautiful work. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


*Gieseking (piano): Book I of Preludes, excepting No. 10> 
“La Cathédrale Engloutie ; with Jardins sous la pluie 
(Debussy). Columbia, LB47-52 (10 in., 24s.). 

I see that the Cathedral was produced on LBgo (Gieseking. 
June, 1936, page 22). We have thus his interpretations of the 
whole of Set 1 of the Preludes ; and tasteful and suggestive indeed 
they are, with the co-operation of a recording that for the most 
part makes it unnecessary to translate the tone into concert- 
room terms. It is a great satisfaction to have reached so comforting 
a state of piano-reproduction. There are still equations to solve, 
as to player, make of piano, the best kind and degree of sonority 
to suit recording (for, much as a church is an integral part of the 
acoustic make-up of its organ, so the recording process is bound 
up with these other two elements, the player and the instrument 
he plays). 

Mr. T. P. Fielden, who studied some of Debussy’s pieces with 
him, says that the composer insisted on clearness of detail, which 
he would not have sacrificed to “‘ atmosphere.” He urged his 
pupil to study the Monets and Le Sidaniers in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, examine their detail closely, and see how they had got 
atmosphere “‘ by the same insistence on detail which he demanded 
for his music.” 

There are two pieces on each disc. In No. 1, Danseuses de 
Delphes, the solemnities depicted on a Greek vase are evoked by 
the smooth, full, languorous motion, and the antique harmonies 
after the first and second dance phrases. It is programme music, 
but of the order which prizes suggestion above pictorialism. 
No. 2, Voiles (Sails). Picture the boats, at anchor in the sun, 
the white and brown sails flapping lazily, the gulls, the smiling 
little white clouds. No. 3, Le vent dans la plaine. A good example of 
the distinctness and clarity we need. Cortot has a good word : 
the wind, “ furtive and swift,” sometimes, with youthful brusque 
ardour, sweeping the cornfields into a trembling wave. No. 4, 
Les sons et les parfums tournent dans lair du soir. A quotation from 
Baudelaire: as the English translation of Cortot’s gloss (one that 
is sometimes clumsy) puts it, “‘ the languishifg dizziness in which 
a heart faints without reason.” Here I think a little more time 
might have been taken, and more difference made (as occasionally 
elsewhere) between the shades of tone from pp to mf. It is just a 
little matter-of-fact, to my ear. No. 5, Les collines d’ Anacapri. 
Bells, and a tiny phrase of popular melody. The rhythm expresses 
the exhilaration of the Neapolitan hills, and we have Debussy’s 
imaginative idealisation of the tramping light-hearted singer, 
and of all that makes the sunny scene gay for him: with, too, a 
hint of the sentimentality of a love-song. No. 6, Des pas sur la 
neige. Compare this and the last: this is more subtle—one of 
Debussy’s finest suggestions of winter and the lonely heart of one 
who contemplates the footprints in the snow of a friend who may 
not come again. As he looks, the one left behind wistfully calls 
up memories, that may bring fortitude, or melancholy: who 
knows ? No. 7, Ce qu’a vu le vent d’ Ouest. Here we have some of 
the biggest and most sustained tone in the recordings. It is never 
too massy for comfort, but is always in scale with itself and the 
composer’s idea. In the pounding stress of the storm-wind we 
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may, if we will, see what the wind saw—perhaps a wreck, or some 
plaintive seul on land, crying, unheard, for comfort. No. 8, 
La fille aux cheveux de lin. Burns’ “ lassie wi’ the lint-white locks ” 
came first, but Leconte de Lisle’s Scots impression, which gave 
Debussy the suggestion for this piece, adds just the touch of 
nostalgia to the scene of the girl musing among the heather 
(cf., by the way, the piece Bruyéres—Preludes, Book 2). The style 
is more “ straight-forward,’ for some—a casting back to the 
rather earlier Debussy of the Arabesques. The prettiest little 
picture possible, in just the right simple drawing ; and by no 
means the easiest thing to play, as one may testify who has spent 
perspiring years in trying really to play Debussy, and will 
probably en-grave himself, happily so doing. There are worse 
deaths. No. 9, La sérénade interrompue. By whom ? Well, we can 
easily see the guitar-player, lifting his moody melodic plea in 
some Spanish town, rather nervy, and readily annoyed when some 
homing roysterer flings round the corner almost upon him. Then 
he gets under way ; and perhaps in the next part we turn an 
ear to some other party’s distant song. The serenader resumes : 
but there seems to be no sign from the serenaded. We fear, alas, 
that she sleeps, and will not be awaked. But our learned colleague 
Dr. Gazubius insists that the interruption takes the form of a 
jug of water, thrown by her hand, no less. A bad shot, if so, for 
it doesn’t seem to worry him. . We suggest, thrown by her parent’s 
hand. Dr. G. scoffs. The debate continues.... No. 11, 
La danse de Puck. Colloguing with fairies or scaring humans, as 
you will; always mocking, fleeing, dancing, teasing, self- 
satisfiedly happy in the timeless world of Shakespearean fancy. 
No. 12, Minstrels. The music-hall atmosphere, suggests Cortot. 
Or, what you will. I prefer niggers—a French Moore and Burgess. 
Jardins sous la pluie. A brilliant finish in both recording and 
playing ; the cosy feeling, under a big tree, of watching the 
rhythm of the rain against the darkening sky ; but it is only a 
tiny summer storm, with perhaps a moment’s anxiety at the back 
of it when we see a flash of lightning. The rain pelts harder, and 
then suddenly, summer-fashion, the storm clears off, the sun 
makes up for lost time, and everything is stimulated by the air- 
clearing refreshment of the rain. So refreshing was the art of 
Debussy, with even a tiny storm, in his day. 

You could have still bigger piano tone, but not, for my ear, 
much better Debussyan tone. The set includes sufficient first 
class stuff to be a fine example of the power of the astonishing 
man for whom the France of the last twenty years seems to have 
been insufficiently thankful. I wish it, and the rest of the world, 
could learn how to shape dreams to match (not copy) Debussy’s 
gracious and aerial architecture. W. R.A. 


Claudiu Arrau (piano) : Etude in F major, Op. 10, No. 5 
(Chopin) and Tarantelle (Chopin). Parlo. R2588 (10 in., 3s.) 
This young pianist’s recitals early this year created a deep 
impression and it is disappointing to read that the one he gave 
in November was poorly attended. He is in the front rank of 
pianists not only as regards technique but in intellectual power 
and individuality of outlook. One may be certain of getting no 
conventional readings for him but yet—even if one disagrees 
with his point of view sometimes—his interpretations come from 
the workings of a logical and penetrating mind and not from 
any superficial desire to be different. He has chosen to record 
two pieces of Chopin which Ania Dorfmann has done in the last 
year. Tarantelle (Col. DB1724) in November 1937 and the 
F major Study (Col. DX818) in February 1938. These are 
reviewed in the appropriate numbers of THe GRAMOPHONE. 
Miss Dorfmann’s performance of the Tarantelle, uncharacteristic 
Chopin, was good ; and of the Study fairly good. Mr. Arrau’s 
performance of both is superlatively good. His control is masterly 
and gives him an amazing range of tone and his fluency is no 
less remarkable. The F major Study (not given its opus number 
on the label) is usually thought of as one for cultivating the 
fluency of the right hand, but it is Arrau’s forceful treatment of 
the melodic and rhythmic elements in the left hand part that 
stand out. I dislike poetic analogies but this amazing playing 
does give one a picture of a sailing ship, riding the waves on a 
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windy but sunny day and the sailors singing. It is virile and 
manly to a degree. Yet how delicately beautiful is the cadenza 
passage, with its finely controlled crescendo, which leads back to 
the tune, and the moulding of the phrases just before the end; and 
how brilliant the sweep of tone at the end. The study has been 
called one “‘ for the fashionable salon.” As played by Arrau it 
would blow that artificial atmosphere right away ! The recording 
of this piece is almost worthy of the player, the bass being par- 
ticularly good. As music the Tarantelle in A flat major is small 
beer, but all that there is to be got out of it Arrau finds, and 
again with a striking range of tone and rhythmic drive. 

I do not know how Chopin would have regarded these vivid 
interpretations but they will give pianists an exciting experience 
and much to argue about. 

I await with impatience the next recordings of so gifted an 
artist, one who is said to be equally at home in Bach, the roman- 
tics, and the moderns, and whose Beethoven has just received 
very high praise. I hope he will give us some Bach and Beethoven. 
Meanwhile mark this record down at once, Parlophone have 
got another find. 


Fischer (piano) : Sonata in C minor, Op. 13 (Beethoven). 
H.M.V. 3666-7 (two 12 in., 12s.). 

The last recording of the Pathétique we had was by Kempff 
(Decca X202-3) in March of this year, a musicianly and excel- 
lent performance. There doesn’t seem any particular reason for 
another issue of this sufficiently often recorded work, but since 
it has arrived it must be said that Fischer gives a beautifully 
controlled reading that scrupulously observes Beethoven’s inten- 
tions and is instinct with this pianist’s fine musicianship. A 
second review will appear comparing the different readings. 
Unfortunately Fischer is not too well served by the recording, but 
I must make it plain that my criticism is based on white label 
pressings. The tone wavers in the sustained chords of the slow 
introduction and is curiously dead on the sustained notes of the 
following Allegro though it responds well enough in the quicker 
passages (how good, by the way, is Fischer’s florid passage play- 
ing). The melody notes (E flats) at bars 89-92 : 101-4 are practically 
inaudible but the blame for that lies with the pianist. In the slow 
movement the waver is much less apparent, though the tone is 
far from velvety : in the rondo it naturally shows at its best. 
The last two movements are complete on DB3667, a record 
that should be of great use to young students. 

Adolph Hallis (piano) : Douze études (Debussy). Decca 
K8o1-6 (six 12 ins, 24s.). 

At the outbreak of the great war Debussy was already in the 
grip of the terrible disease which was to kill him on the 25th 
March, 1918, but it was the effect of the war upon him which, 
more than this, temporarily suspended his creative activity, and 
the only new work he composed between the summers of 1914 
and 1915 was the poignant Berceuse Héroique, dedicated to the 
King of the Belgians and his soldiers. 

Then in June 1915 came a sudden uprising of creative impulse 
and the composition, amongst other things, of the Twelve Studies, 
dedicated to the memory of Chopin, whose Valses and Polonaises 
he had edited for Durand during the first year of the war. This 
work takes its place alongside the Studies of Chopin and Liszt. 
That the music embodies the principles of modern piano technique 
gives it a special interest for the student, but little for the ordinary 
listener, who will want to know, if, in spite of the declared 
technical mission of each piece, he is to be charmed as he is by 
the Préludes. The answer is that he will have to make a con- 
siderably greater effort to come to terms with these studies than 
with anything else Debussy‘wrote for the piano. They have no 
programme basis, no evocative titles; the interest, as Cortot 
says, lies wholly in the musical texture. 

K.891(a) The first study is a five-finger exercise aprés M. 
Czerny : so that we are led to expect some sly digs at the famous 
old teacher. The demure C major exercise with which the piece 
begins is soon rudely interrupted and harassed by tonal side- 
slips and harmonic splashes. It is only at the end that the scale 
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of C major triumphantly asserts itself. (b) After this toccata- 
like and enjoyable study comes one in thirds, murmuring gently 
about the keyboard but having considerably vigorous moments 
also. K8g2(c) A study in fourths which is not easy to assimilate 
at first but in which the possibilities of the interval are most 
subtly explored. Its sudden outbursts and twists give the effect 
of an experimental improvisation. This study gives point to 
Mr. Lockspeiser’s remark in his book on Debussy: “ The 
question in form for Debussy was not ‘ where does this go ?’ nor 
even ‘ What comes next ?’ but ‘ How long can this last ?’ His 
is music not of sentiments but of sensations.” (d) The study 
in ‘sixths is full of melancholy which rouses itself into defiance 
and then sinks back wearily. K893(e) This study in octaves has 
a much more clearly defined melodic idea than any so far, and is 
bold and forceful except for a gentler middle section, a little 
reminiscent of ‘‘ The snow is dancing.” (f) The next two studies 
dealing with eight finger exercises and (K8g4(g)) chromatic 
intervals are both very short and of exquisite texture. They 
ripple and whirl along enchantingly. The first is after the pattern 
of Jardins sous la pluie. (h) The study in grace notes begins as a 
piece of “‘ water-music,” but rises to a passionate climax : it is 
full of colour. K895(i) Ironic humour is the outstanding feature 
of the study in repeated noter. (j) The study in contrasted tone 
gives Debussy a fine opportunity for exploiting unexpected 
pianistic effects. This is perhaps the most poetical and interesting 
number in the set. The way a little bugle-call figure is used is 
most fascinating. K896(k) Great waves of colourful sound and a 
middle section recalling Minstrels are the features of the study 
in extended arpeggios and (1) the last study is a gay splashing 
about of big chords. 

Debussy detested analytical notes, but I have had to make 
some sort of an attempt to convey to the reader what the rare 
technical titles of the pieces conceal. Critical opinion, as ever, 
is by no means unanimous as to the value of the work as a whole, 
but so far as I am concerned I enjoyed the studies when Frank 
Lafitte broadcast them recently, and have enjoyed them con- 
siderably more with re-iterated hearings on these records. Those 


readers who have no special interest in piano music as distinct - 


from music for the piano may not care for some of the numbers 
but will certainly enjoy K8g1 (five finger and thirds exercises), 
K893 (octaves and eight finger exercises), K894 (chromatic 
intervals and grace notes)—very short measure on one side each 
of these—and K896 (extended arpeggio and chords) if they will 
persevere with them a bit. 

_ The present is the first complete recording of the Studies but 
in the October 1934 GramopHone, C.M.C. reviewed a Decca- 
Polydor issue, six of them played by Jacqueline Blancard 
(LY6094-6) : and Horrowitz made a delightful record of the 
extended arpeggio study. Consideration of these must be left over 
to a second review. C.M.C. says that Jacqueline Blancard “‘ seems 
to have explored all Debussy’s subtleties ’’and that ‘‘ the (piano) 
tone is exceptionally true.” He finds the studies recorded “‘ very 
quiet all through.” Now we know that Debussy is said to have 
played the piano like Chopin, “His touch,” writes Cortot, 
“was exquisitely fluent, sweet, and warm, made for delicate 
nuances and intimate expression without a jarring note.” Vallas 
says, “ he made one forget that the piano has hammers.”” That 
is the way I, personally, like my Debussy not only because he 
wanted so to be interpreted but because it seems the obviously 
right way : but it is not the way one often hears him played 
and, still less, recorded. Mr. Hallis is a fine pianist and his 
sympathy with, and understanding of, modern music are well 
known—his chamber music concerts are proof of that. He is said 
to play the studies with “‘ virtuosity and a nice sense of tone- 
colour” (to quote the ‘“ Times”). But, I feel, his recorded 
performance of them carries insufficient response to the sensuous 
elements in the music, and the boldness and hardness of tone in 
the louder studies certainly do not let one forget the piano has 
hammers. There are indeed moments of great delicacy, as well 
as of too great brilliance. The chromatic study is delightfully 
touched off and the studies in extended arpeggios and contrasts 
of tone are also very well done. Some slight inaccuracy of aim 





may be pardoned in the difficult octave study, and the pedalling 
is not always quite clean, but otherwise Mr. Hallis seems very 
precise. I think my outstanding impression of this thoughtful 
and musicianly performance is that the pianist is rather too apt to 
treat the studies from an intellectual rather than a sensuous point 
of view. Are they not subtle aquarelles whose charm lies in their 
delicate lines and colours ? The piano tone, as recorded, is 
variable. On the whole it rather lacks depth, is not conspicuous 
for beauty—Debussy should be played only upon pianos with 
the most exquisite tone—and sometimes (as in the study in fourths) 
jangles. Then one is suddenly surprised by its firmness or brilliance 
or delicacy. In the records I have indicated for the ordinary 
listener the recording is quite satisfactory. C.M.C. rightly 
suggests that one should not hear much of this music on end : 
but it is excellent caviare. A.R 


Kitain (piano) : Scherzo in E minor, Op. 20 (Chopin). 
Columbia DX885 (one 12 in., 4s.). 

The “ shriek of despair ” to which Niecks likened the first two 
chords was given by me on hearing the break made by Kitain 
at the end of the first side. How comes so good a musician to stop 
—for no discoverable reason—right in the middle of a phrase 
which, in the next bar, leads back to the molto piu lento tune (first 
repetition) and thus gives opportunity for a clean start on the 
next side ? Surely the obvious thing was just to sound the 
B major cadence chord—to which the phrase is leading at the 
end of Part I and then begin cleanly on Part II. It may seem 
absurd to make a fuss over this point, but few things in recorded 
music distress me so much as breaks of this kind. Without bring- 
ing out all the emotion and poetry there is in this dramatic work 
Kitain yet gives a performance of fiery impetuosity with fine 
articulation of the notes in the rapid sections (but the E of the 
melodic phrase in bar 47 is completely lost!) and a complete 
realisation of the beautiful harmonies in the agitato section. 

His singing tone, as recorded in the slow section, though well 
graded, lacks beauty and charm and his conception of this part 
of the Scherzo is rather deficient in feeling. The end is most 
dramatic and though virtuosi have been known to shorten the 
work by omitting the repeat of the agitato section one would 
certainly not wish Kitain to do so, quite apart from the violence 
done to Chopin’s design. 

The recording of the treble is considerably better than in 
Kitain’s last record, the F major Ballade (DX874) and, except 
in the slow section, is good. 


Kentner (piano). Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude 
(Liszt). Columbia DX879-880 (two 12 in., 8s.). 
This piece is the third of Liszt’s Harmonies poétiques et religieuses, 
a work originally consisting of only four pieces and later enlarged 
to ten. E.M.G.’s Monthly Letter gives 1848 as the date it was 
sketched and 1853 as the date of publication. Corder’s catalogue 
differs from these dates, but the matter is not of great importance. 
The piece is prefaced by a poem by Lamartine of which I give a 
literal translation kindly made by Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
‘** My God, whence comes this peace that floods me ? 
Whence comes this faith abounding in my heart, 
To me, who just now, uncertain, distracted, 
Tossed to and fro at the wind’s will on waves of doubt ; 
Searching for the good and the true in the dreams of wise men, 
And peace in hearts resounding with storms ? 
Only a few days have glided over my head, 
It seems as though a century and a world had passed over, 
And as though, separated from them by a vast abyss, 
A new man is reborn in me, and begins again to live.” 
There is another and most remarkable piece in this too little 
known set, Andante lagrimoso (Book VI, No. g) which is a fore- 
shadowing of the sadness and disillusionment into which Liszt 
was to fall, and which I alluded to in the review of the A major 
Concerto. That work ends on a triumphant note that does not 
entirely carry conviction but the Andante lagrimoso is a tragic, and 
very beautiful, utterance right from the composer’s heart. 
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Like all men who never find their true place in life Liszt could 
not be really happy. Drawn to the church and to the world, but 


unable to surrender himself wholly to either, he was at the mercy - 


of a divided personality. 

The Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude finds him at the opposite 
pole to the mood of the andante lagrimoso. The mood of the poem 
awakens in him, for the moment, a corresponding emotion and 
he pours out a flood of thanksgiving and praise. This is expressed 
in a soaring melody, in the rich key of F sharp major, eighteen 
bars long, which starts, ’cello-wise, in the bass accompanied by a 
gently rippling figure in the treble. This melody is taken through 
some beautiful modulations before being again presented, after a 
brief cadenza, in a more elaborate form, the lower long notes being 
cuplicated an octave higher by spread chords. At length the 
melody is given out in with all the weight of the treble register 
and with a growing fervour that finds a climax in a striking 
modulation to B flat major. The first side ends at the height of 
ihis climax and with the music back in the original key. Part II 
opens with what is a quiet coda to the foregoing. The next 
section, Andante (D major) is characterised by a simple little 
cownward-falling phrase which seems to be saying a heart-felt 
Jeo gratias. Very short, it contains the best music in the piece. 
Part III, in B flat major, pit sostenuto quasi Preludio, starts with a 
gradual work up to the original key and tune, now in still more 
grandiose form and with a sweeping arpeggio accompaniment. 
"his time the loud high repeated chords at the climax are followed 
by some of the complex and beautiful decorative passages, in 
the treble, which came so easily to Liszt and which here may be 
iaken to express an exuberance of feeling that must find such an 
outlet. Into this short coda Liszt brings the tune of the Andante 
and on this note of simplicity the work ends. 

Liszt had certainly very little in common with St. Francis but 
in this piece he a little approaches the exalted mood of the 
Saint’s famous Canticle, in spite of falling sometimes into common- 
places. There is nothing harder to express in music than religious 
exaltation: and though Liszt’s sensuous exuberance may be 
uncongenial to the reserved English mind it is well worth trying 
to understand and to appreciate it rather than to dub it insincere 
and theatrical. 

Kentner gives a rich and dignified tone to the ’cello melody 
at the start but uses a little too much rubato for my taste. One 
rather grows to expect that slight leaning on the first chord of the 
accompaniment figure. 

Apart from this he gives a performance of sustained and glowing 
eloquence and fervour (and of attractive simplicity in the Andante) 
which certainly deserves better recording. There is a marked 
disproportion between the tone of the treble and bass as recorded 
and though the treble tone is very pleasing in soft passages it 
deteriorates when any pressure is put upon it and fails to support 
the big climaxes satisfactorily. The recording is, then, less good 
than that of the B minor Ballade (DX851-2). 

The other number from the Harmonies recorded is Funérailles, 
played by Horowitz (H.M.V. DB1848), also a notable piece. 

ALR. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Watson Forbes (viola) and Myers Foggin (piano). Sonata 
in D for Viola and Piano (Richard Walthew) and A 
Mosaic in Four Parts (Richard Walthew). Decca K897-8 
(two 12 in., 8s.). 

It was an excellent idea of Decca to record some of Richard 
Walthew’s quiet and distinguished music. He has not a great 
range, but this pupil of Stanford and Parry is, essentially, a 
musician of culture and refinement and so most agreeable to 
listen to in an age which takes little account of these qualities. 
‘He adheres in the main,’’ Cobbett says, “‘ to classic forms, 
his melodic lines are almost fastidiously shapely, and his work- 
manship is of the most cultured description.” He himself said 
chamber music should be “ the music of friends’ and that is 
certainly the impression these two works give. 

The themes of the first movement, allegro comodo, are clear cut 
and full of energy but are perhaps not sufficiently contrasted : 
and it is a pity that the short slow movement, poco andantino, 
opens with a tune that might equally have found a place in the 
first movement, the viola, as at the start of that movement, 
giving out the tune and the piano taking it up. This slow move- 
ment, however, is littlke more than a link between the two fast 
ones. The final movement, allegretto, begun by the viola alone, is 
graced with a delightful tune of dance-like character and a 
second subject which is accompanied by some charming writing 
for the piano, the lay-out of which reminds one that the composer 
is an accomplished pianist. This movement does not quite bear 
out its promise and grows a little hesitant towards the end. _ 

The Mosaic in Four Parts shows the composer in his happiest 
vein—I am not clear as to whether these pieces are arranged from 
the Ten Mosaics for clarinet and piano, or whether they are a 
later work. Each little Schumanesque fragment contains a really 
charming idea which stays with one just long enough to make a 
definite impression and then departs. Thus the first piece calls 
to mind the dancing figures on a willow pattern plate, being 
light, and faintly oriental in atmosphere. The second piece 
wistfully complains, and the third is a piquant little march with 
an attractive rhythm: while the last seems to be a humorous 
serenade, the viola tune having a staccato piano accompaniment. 
The performance of the sonata and these engaging little pieces 
is most excellent. The players do not fall into the mistake, in the 
sonata, of trying to make the music more meaningfull than it 
is, and the climax points have a proper relation to the 
emotional level of the whole. Mr. Watson Forbes has a 
fine command of tone colour and gives no one any excuse for 
accusing the viola of dark gloom ; indeed he is particularly 
successful with the lighter moments, while his tone is rich and full 
where needed. Perhaps it is just a little dryly recorded once or 
twice, e.g. in the first Mosaic. Myles Foggin communicates his 
pleasure in the very grateful piano writing. A little greater 
prominence on his part would have secured a more perfect 
balance between’ the two players, but it is already good. And the 
recording is really excellent, throughout. 

Will Decca not now give us some of Walthew’s music for the 
clarinet, the Meditations or the other Mosaics. Good original 
works for that instrument are woefully few. K898 contains the 
last movement of the Sonata and the Mosaic. 
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Kolisch Quartet with Domenico Caputo and John Barrows 
(French Horns) : Sextet in F major (K.522). (Mozart). 
H.M.V. DB3645-6 (two 12 in., 12s.). 

This little work is not accurately described as a sextet, and will 
be found in Blom’s catalogue of Mozart’s works under the heading 
of orchestral works with the title Ein Musikalischer Spass (a musical 
joke), and in Cobbett with the sub-title “‘ The Village Musician,” 
under Septets, Octets; etc., for it is a septet and includes the 
double-bass here left out. How much that instrument added to 
the fun I do not know, but its comic possibilities are obvious ! 

Mozart’s joke is at the expense of a village band disporting 
itself in popular music, and also at the hack-composers of his day. 
Four movements of this may seem rather too much of a joke for 
us moderns, accustomed to such brief jests as Bliss’ Conversations, 
but each movement has its amusing points. 

The tonic and dominant platitudes of the first movement, the 
trouble caused by the horns in the second movement, where 
everyone gets confused and lost in one phrase, and the delightful 
chirp at the end of the upward violin phrase in the Trio of this 
movement will raise a laugh: but the musician in Mozart is apt 
to get the better of the jester sometimes and he begins to develop 
that last idea a bit too well for his thesis. The violin cadenza is 
the chief joke of the slow movement following but I doubt a 
village first violin being able to tackle it so well! It caricatures 
the standard devices of its type very entertainingly. The pizzicato 
plop at the end of the cadenza is amusing and so is the horn trill in 
the last movement, which ends with the agitated players coming 
to grief at the final cadence, though the horns survive a rapid 
passage in thirds. The players enter excellently into the spirit 
of the thing and the recording is good. I suggest another joke. 
Play one movement, the first cr third, to a tiresome highbrow 
friend, tell him it is a “‘ find,’”’ and watch his reaction. In any 
case, he will be unlikely to trouble you again ! 


*Jeno Lener (violin) and Louis Kentner (piano) : Sonata in 

F major, Op. 24 (Beethoven). Columbia LX759-61 (three 

12 in., 18s.). Auto LX8406-8. 

This is a notable first appearance in partnership of two fine 
artists. The last recording of the ‘* Spring ’’ Sonata, by Kreisler 
and Rupp (Beethoven Violin Sonata Society) was reviewed in 
October 1937. That performance was not wholly satisfactory 
but it would be hard to find fault with the present one, which isa 
good example of ensemble playing. Mr. Jeno, whose sweetness 
of tone is well in place in this work, does give the “ floating ” 
tone to the lovely tune of the first movement which its spring-like 
freshness demands, and is throughout the sensitive musician we 
know so well in his quartet. As Kentner entered with this subject, 
stressing first beats a shade too much, I wondered if he would 
succeed in putting away all personal display. That fear was 
quickly dispelled by a performance equally sensitive and rich, 
with finely graded and controlled tone which is only occasionally 
too bright. Notice his veiled bass in the coda of this movement 
and the way he manages the return to the Rondo tune three- 
quarters way through Part V. 

The tricky Scherzo sounds natural and inevitable and the slow 
movement more interesting than usual. 

I won’t say there is the same realism and intimacy in this 
performance or recording that Goldberg and Krauss on Parlo- 
phone have given us, but these other artists come appreciably 
near it—which is to say that this is an extremely good recording. 
Slow Movement and Scherzo are complete on LX760. 


Danish Quartet: Suite in G major (J. S. Bach). 
DB5221 (12 ins., 6s.). Special order. 

We have enjoyed this quartet recently in Handel’s Concerto in 
D minor (DB5218) and now, with the wonderful recording we are 
getting from Denmark, they bring us a work of equal beauty to 
that. Each side has on it two movements. Part I has a gravely 
beautiful Largo, and Vivace, a charming conversation piece. On 
Part II there is a lovely pastoral idyll in E minor, Adagio, 
and Presto, a delightful little fugal finale. The playing of this 
little suite is admirable in every respect and has the same quiet 


H.M.V., 
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intimacy as I have remarked upon elsewhere. The recérding is 
absolutely first rate and this is a disc that must be ear-marked 
for perennial delight. The music is an arrangement of the Sonata 
No. 2 in G major for flute, violin and clavier. 
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BAND RECORDS 


From the purely recording point of view probably Marching 
with the Grenadiers (Col. DX886) is one of the best records the 
Grenadier Guards Band has ever made. There are records 
by this fine band, however, that I like better. Here we have 
such popular marches as The British Grenadiers, To Your Guard, 
Distant Greeting, Sylvia, Gallant Serbia, Marche Militaire (Schubert), 
Flying Eagle and the Grenadiers March, but little or no attempt has 
been made to lead from one to another with the result that the 
effect is rather scrappy. The band is in good form though there 
is a little indecision at the beginning of the Marche Militaire, the 
new rhythm not being picked up quickly enough. 

Neither am I very partial to another new recording by the 
Grenadier Guards Band (Col. DB1815). One side is devoted 
to Ganne’s La Czarine Mazurka and the other to La Mattchiche, 
an arrangement of a Spanish air. Both items are rather mono- 
tonous and frankly I was heartily sick of them before the record 
was finished. These are the sort of airs that are better heard in a 
medley in which they are only played once through ! 

I am not particularly enamoured of a new Coldstream 
Guards record (H.M.V. B8806) this is not a good military 
band month. A-Frangesa is a tune I have not heard for ages but 
it will be well known to everyone. Like the two last mentioned 
items it gets tiresome before the end. On the reverse side is 
Orth’s In a clock store. There are already enough records of this 
poor descriptive trifle and though this new recording is certainly 
the best I have heard it hardly seems necessary. There are plenty 
of far better things awaiting the attentions of the recording 
companies. 

Now for the brass bands. Black Dyke Band have two records 
in the new H.M.V. Supplement. Much the better of the two 
is BD598, which contains Abide with Me and Deep Harmony, two 
items which however hackneyed they may be certainly serve as 
vehicles to display the glorious rich sonority of the band’s tone. 
An excellent record. I cannot say the same of its companion 
however (BD599). The Parade of the Tin Soldiers is a very jolly 
and attractive trifle but it is certainly not a brass band piece 
nor do this band even get the best possible out of it. ‘The balance 
at the change to the middle section—just before the muted 
cornets come in—is outrageously bad and while the soprano and 
cornets perform marvels in places the run down the scale at the 
end, where the soldiers all fall down, makes one shudder to hear! 
The Turkish: Patrol on the other side is rather better but we want 
something better still—and less hackneyed. I repeat what I 
said last month “ What about:the Tchaikovsky 5-4 movement and 
the Big G Minor Fugue?” 

Lastly there is quite a good Rex record (9404) made by Massed 
Brass Bands composed of the Luton, Camberwell and Wood 
Green bands. In Overturiana scraps from Freischiitz, Zampa, 
William Tell, Maritana and The Barber of Seville are neatly pieced 
together into a more or less harmonious whole (though I doubt 
the ‘‘ worth-whileness ”’ of such ingenuity). Pan and the Wood 
Goblins on the reverse side is attractive and very neatly done. 

I have a useful list of ‘‘ wants” in response to my request 
of last month and I hope in the January issue to publish a short 
list of those most wanted. W.A.C, 
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SONGS 

As readers will know, it is usual to devote pride of place in 
this column to the recording of most musical worth. Until 
recently it has often been hard to find a record of any musical 
worth at all, but the latter part of the year has shown a marked 
improvement. But this is Christmas, and the accompanying 
spirit of goodwill affords an opportunity of drawing attention 
to a singer instead of a song. I think I can say with truth that 
this is the first time this has happened, but even if the occasion 
is without precedent, it is, and shall remain rare. The singer is 
Millicent Phillips, who has not yet sung in public, and who 
apart from a solitary broadcast, is as yet unknown. But this is 
hardly surprising for Miss Phillips is only fourteen years old. 
She is the daughter of a Redditch factory worker, being discovered 
and trained by Mavis Bennett. Parlophone have recorded her 
in Arditi’s vocal waltz // Bacio and an abridged version of Strauss’ 
Voices of Spring on R258q (3s.). Naturally these performances 
cannot be compared with the polished abandon of Miliza Korjus, 
but bearing in mind the singer’s age, they will give a great deal 
of pleasure, as well as providing gramophiles with an unusual 
novelty. If this record sells, Miss Phillips will have the chance 
to complete her studies. 

Webster Booth gives us this month a further instalment of 
‘Songs that have sold a million,” in which he is joined by 
Dorothy Clarke and Foster Richardson, that stalwart of 
old Zonophone days. This time the millionaires are: The Rosary, 
Silver Threads among the gold, Ah, sweet mystery of life, God send you 
back to me, For you alone, Homing, Parted and Trees (telescoped into 
one verse). (H.M.V., Cgo50, 4s.) Then there is a Medley of 
Serenades entitled ‘‘ Beneath her Window” and _ including 
serenades by Drigo, Toselli, Heykens, Schubert, Di Capua and 
Moszkowski with Serenade in the Night, thrown in to represent 
our own day. Only three of these are sung.’ Walter Goehr 
conducts the orchestra, and Herbert Dawson is at the organ 
(H.M.V., C3051, 4s.). 

I cannot feel perfectly happy about the new Ernest Lough, 
but he has at least taken his courage in both hands and recorded 
a masterpiece in Schubert’s Litany. It is true that a chorus is 
added, but its contribution is discreet. On the reverse is Gounods’ 
Nazareth, which will sell the record and thereby introduce Schubert 
to many new listeners. I have said it before, and I say it again, 
that successful missionary work in music depends on the degree of 
showmanship employed. This is good work. Herbert Dawson 
is at the organ (H.M.V., B88o5, 3s.). 

Gounod is again represented in another record by John 
McHugh. I have no intention of entering the lists concerning 
the alleged sacrilege of adding anything to the Bach Prelude used by 
the composer as the basis for his Ave Maria, Those who want a 
record of this can now acquire this one for 2s. with Nevin’s The 
Rosary. Ethelbert Nevin died in 1901 at the age of thirty-nine and 
is still regarded as a pioneer in the field of American art songs 
(Columbia FB2065). 

Now for a treat. It had to come sooner or later, and it is fitting 
that it should do so at Christmas—Richard Tauber singing 
Trees (Rasbach), and, be it said, singing it to perfection on a 
record worthy to rank with that of Alfred Piccaver. Its companion 
is Sylvia (Speaks) (Parlophone, RO20426, 4s.). The American 
tenor Charles Kullman, the creator of Schwanda at the Royal 
Opera, is heard in two commonplace ballads by Herbert— 
Thine Alone and When You're away on Columbia DB1820 (3s.). 
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Peter Dawson has a popular record for Christmas—Sullivan’s 
The Lost Chord and Adam’s The Holy City—splendid performances 
both. Oncé more Herbert Dawson accompanies. I wonder 
how many hours he has spent in the studio for our delight this 
month ? (H.M.V., C3038, 4s.). 


Tino Rossi re-appears in Tosti’s Si tu le voulais (Had you 
wished) and Fysher’s Paradis du reve (Dream Paradise) on Columbia, 
DB1822 (3s.)—a typical record., Paul Robeson reverts to his 
proper sphere in two spirituals and a negro convict song. Goin’ 
to ride up in de chariot and Ev’ry time I feel de spirit are sung as duets 
with Lawrence Brown, while Lay down late can be regarded as a 
companion piece to the famous Water Boy. Mr. Brown accom- 
panies throughout, and the recording has thrown off the coarseness 
of earlier records (H.M.V., B8813, 3s.). There are two further 
Robeson records that are not yet to hand. I list the titles. Trees 
(Rasbach) and Songs my mother taught me (Dvorak) on B8830: Loch 
Lomond (Calcott) and the traditional Drink to me only with thine 
eyes on B8831. Each 3s. 


Richard Hayward appears on H.M.V. this month in two 
Irish songs, Down in Glasslough and Johnny I hardly knew ye, the 
latter assisted by his Yeomen of Song ; this tune is better known 
here as Johnny comes marching home (BD592, 2s.). Another record 
by Mr. Hayward is Regal-Zonophone, MRa2g15 (1s. 6d.). This 
has The Flower of Sweet Strabane and The Inniskilling Dragoon, both 
accompanied on the harp by Pauline Barker. The Johnny song 
is also sung by Sam Carson, backed by The Wanderer on Regal- 
Zonophone MRagQ14 (1s. 6d.), while on MRag1g (1s. 6d.) Mr. 
Carson sings two hymns from Alexander’s Hymns No. 3. These 
are Singing Glory (No. 49) and When we all get to Heaven (No. 136) 
accompanied by string quartet and organ. 

Many will welcome a new record by the Royal Naval Singers 
(Portsmouth), especially as they are now available at 2s. The 
songs are Who sails with Drake (C. Cavendish) and A Wet Sheet 
and a Flowing Sea (C. H. Woyd). These speak for themselves. 
The conductor is again C. T. Lee, R.N. (Columbia, FB2067). 

Doris Arnold’s arrangements for The Kentucky Minstrels 
are always extraordinarily effective, and I can recommend two 
new records—one sacred and one secular. On H.M.V., BD626 
(2s.) is Ora Pro Nobis (Piccolomini). The Minstrels are directed 
by Leslie Woodgate with John Duncan as soloist and Herbert 
Dawson at the organ. On C3056 (4s.) are arrangements of two 
ever-popular songs—Smilin’ Through (Penn) and Love’s Old 
Sweet Song (Molloy), again with John Duncan. 

Dorothy Clarke, Foster Richardson and Percy 
Manchester collaborate in ‘“‘ Hymns we love’’.on H.M.V., 
Cgo52 (4s.). They are supported by Herbert Dawson and a 
chorus. The hymns are: Holy, Holy, Holy, Rock of Ages, Lead 
kindly Light, Abide with me, Eternal Father, Nearer my God to Thee, 
Sun of my Soul and The Day Thou gavest. These are simply sung and 
finely recorded. An excellent record. The same forces (less Mr. 
Manchester) are heard in “ Moody and Sankey Songs” on 
C3055 (4s.). This record is not to hand, but the songs are: 
Hold the fort, Where is my boy to-night, Throw out the life-line, Count 


your blessings, Shall we gather at the river, I'll be a sunbeam, Tell me 


the old, old story and Safe in the arms of Jesus. Anonymous performers 
are heard in rather tame performances of ‘‘ Fireside Carols ”’ on 
H.M.V., BD627 (2s.) and “ Fireside Spirituals ’? on BD628 (2s.). 
Carols: Christians awake, While shepherds watched, O come all ye 
faithful, The First Nowell, Good King Wenceslas and Hark the Herald 
Angels sing. Spirituals: Oh, dem golden slippers, Steal Away, Deep 
River, I got shoes, Go down Moses and Swing low, sweet chariot. 

As a final tit-bit, here is a novelty which is something more than 
just a stunt. In the Columbia general catalogue is a record by 
John Bonner (treble) singing Tate’s Somewhere a voice is calling 
and Godard’s Angels guard thee. Well, Mr. Bonner, like Ernest 
Lough, has grown up, and as a “ rich, resounding baritone ’’ he 
has dubbed an obbligato on to his original record. The result is 
that on Columbia DB1818, you can hear John Bonner singing a 
duet with himself. It has turned out an artistic success, thanks 
to the singer’s discretion, and should find a ready sale. 


R. W. 














OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Enrico Caruso (tenor) with orchestra : Your eyes have told 
me what I did not know (O’Hara) and Trusting eyes 
(Gartner) ; sung in English. H.M.V. DA1656 (10 in., 4s.). 


The“orchestral accompaniments to the original Caruso record- 
ings were admittedly weak ; some of the new accompaniments 
grafted on to them are inclined to be over-robust and that which 
goes with O’Hara’s song is very strenuous. This does not seem 
to me to be correct ; with a simple English ballad it is distinctly 
out of place. Caruso’s English was faulty but intelligible ; his 
records “ sung in English” are not very good specimens of his 
art and he should not be judged by them. However, these 
records have always been popular and so the two re-recordings 
offered on DA1656 in the H.M.V. Christmas list are sure not to 
be overlooked. 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with Nils Grevillius conducting the 
orchestra : En fermant les yeux (The dream) from Manon 
(Meilhac and Gille ; Massenet) and La fleur que tu m’avais 
jetée from Carmen (Meilhac and Halévy ; Bizet) ; sung in 
French. H.M.V. DB3603 (12 in., 6s.). 


In these. two popular airs from French operas the Swedish 
tenor does much less injustice to the French language than the 
majority of opera singers manage to do, although in one place 
he completely forgets that the word aime has a consonant in it. 
The Dream Song is the more successful of the pair, but it is so 
heavily recorded that judicious use of the volume control is 
imperative to make the recording really attractive. The air 
from Carmen begins well but fails to live up to its early promise ; 
there is plenty of lovely vocal sound, but little dramatic expres- 
sion ; as the passionate avowal of a blind infatuation it is not 
very satisfying. As usual, Bjérling is splendidly accompanied 
and recorded. 


Giovanni Malipiero (tenor) with E.I.A.R. symphony orchestra, 
Turin : Una furtiva lagrima from L’elisir d’amore 
(Romani-Donizetti) and Spirto gentil from La Favorita 
(Scribe, Royer and Vaéz; Donizetti) ; sung in Italian. 
Parlophone E11384 (12 in., 4s.). 

A Frenchman once wrote that 
les chants les plus beaux.” 

There is much to be said in favour of his dictum, for the themes 
of sadness and despair have inspired many composers’ loveliest 
compositions. It certainly inspired Donizetti on numerous 
occasions to write very beautiful arias, of which Spirto gentil 
(Ange si pur in its original text) is one. The superb Una furtiva 
lagrima is in a different category, for its singer is inspired by hope ; 
the dull-witted hero of L’elisir d’amore has at last realised that 
the lady of his heart is really fond of him. Yet his reaction is 
more akin to sadness than to joy. 

Both arias are of the type which sound so simple and yet are 
so difficult to sing well ; and both were very often recorded in 
the past. There are several splendid electric recordings of Una 
furtiva lagrima but Spirto gentil seems to have been neglected by 
all save Tommaso Alcaide. The newcomer, Giovanni Malipiero, 
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has set himself a formidable task and acquitted himself well. 
He has an admirable voice and a nice appreciation of style. 
Without suggesting that he reaches the same standard as some 
of the old masters, his renderings are deserving of high praise 
and can be warmly commended to all lovers of the old school of 
Italian opera. The aria from La Favorita is transposed down to 
avoid the high C. No doubt the singer knew what key suited his 
voice best and chose it like a sensible man ; he is not the firs‘ 
by any means to have made the transposition. 


Elisabeth Schumann with Lawrence Collingwood and 
Walter Goehr respectively conducting the orchestras : 
Still wie die Nacht, Op. 326, No. 27 (Carl Bohm), in 
German ;‘ and Night of Stars (Barcarolle) from Tales of 

Hoffmann (Offenbach), in English. H.M.V. DB3641 

‘(12 in., 6s.). 


It is very evident that much loving care has been lavished by 
all concerned on these recordings of Bohm’s simple and tuneful 
little song and the ever-popular Barcarolle from an opera which 
the composer was destined never to complete ; for Offenbach 
died before he had orchestrated The Tales of Hoffmann. 

The present version of Night of Stars is the result of a trick 
recording. The item was written as a duet for soprano and 
contralto ; it is sometimes sung and has even been recorded as 
a duet for soprano and baritone. It is offered as a duet here, 
but with Mme. Schumann singing both parts ; and I must give 
my wife full marks for having recognised this when hearing it 
for the first time and at a distance. How the trick is done I do 
not know, but I can vouch for its effectiveness. 

As a light offering this is a very attractive record which will, 
I expect, be played in many homes during the Christmas holiday. 
Not all the words of the barcarolle are easy to follow, but those 
which I can readily catch show that the singer is kind to our 
language. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor), with organ, orchestra, mixed choir 
and children’s choir : Selig sind, die Verfolgung leiden 
(Blessed are they who are persecuted) from The Evangelist 
(Kienzl), in German; and (less the children’s choir) 
Agnus Dei (Bizet), in Latin. Parlophone R2586 (10 in., 3s.). 


The Evangelist’s message is as follows : ‘ Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad ; for great 
is your reward in heaven.” In these days it is something to know 
that at least one German is familiar with this message. 

The aria from Kienzl’s sacred opera is well sung by Herr 
Groh and chorus ; it has already been recorded by Herr Tauber. 
The soloist, however, gives a rather perfunctory performance of 
the Agnus Dei. H.F.V.L. 


LATE ARRIVALS 


Here are two further operatic excerpts by Webster Booth : 
from Puccini’s “ Tosca,” Cavaradossi’s two popular arias, When 
the stars are brightly shining and Strange Harmony of Contrasts sup- 
ported by the Loridon Philharmonic Orchestra under Warwick 
Braithwaite. (H.M.V., B8803, 3s.) From the same composer’s 
“‘La Bohéme”’ we have the duet Lovely Maid in the Moonlight 
gloriously sung with Joan Cross, and .on the back the same 
singers join with the Sadler’s Wells Chorus in the Miserere from 
Verdi’s “Ji Trovatore.”” This second record is conducted by 
Lawrence Collingwood, who is attached to Sadler’s Wells, and 
who will be remembered as the creator of possibly the longest 
role in the repertory—that of Macbeth in Mr. Collingwood’s 
opera of that name (H.M.V., C3053, 4s.). 


Both these records are wholly admirable, and it is a pleasure 
to find Mr. Booth being complimented by an extremely austere 
contemporary. 
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TOSCA AND TURANDOT 
BY H.F.V.L. 


Both¥H.M.V. and Columbia have already issued electric 
recordings of Tosca so that H.M.V. are now offering this opera 
in virtually complete form for the second time ; but Turandot 
has hitherto been available only in the form of a number of 
excerpts. The recordings of the latter work which Parlophone 
now sponsor are the work of the Italian Company which issues 
Cetra records. At the moment of writing I am told that the 
complete set of these recordings will be breadcast from most 
italian stations on November 29th and goth, so that some readers 
ray find themselves acquainted with them in a preliminary 
way before they are actually on the British market. 


As an operatic heroine Tosca made her debut in 1900; she 
had formerly been the heroine of one of Sardou’s dramas. 
Turandot first appeared at a much later date, namely, 1926, 
Puccini having nearly finished his opera when he died in 1924. 
its music is thoroughly typical of the composer; there are 
phrases which vividly recall Madame Butterfly and one for the 
old ex-king Timur which is the echo of Parpignol’s Gry in Bohéme ; 
in fact, its melodic phrases simply shout “‘ Puccini! ”’ to anyone 
who is at all familiar with one or more of his early works. The 
‘coring, too, is on the old familiar lines, though in deference to 
the oriental setting considerable use is made of the xylophone, 
glockenspiel and triangle. The most striking feature of Turandot 
is the prominence accorded to the chorus, for which Puccini 
composed numerous splendid passages ; possibly this is in no 
small measure responsible for the fact that many regard Turandot 
as Puccini’s finest composition. Judged as a spectacle, the work 
ranks as its composer’s best opera. As a dazzling display of 
pomp and splendour one of its scenes can be made to vie with 
the famous scene of Radames’ triumphal return in Aida. Hence 
every reader who has any liking at all for Puccini and has not 
seen Turandot should seize the opportunity to do so whenever it 
occurs, especially if he is interested in the new records, for mental 
pictures of the scene and action are a tremendous asset when 
listening to the music at home. Turandot is weakest as drama. 
The simple legend of the beautiful but revoltingly inhuman 
Chinese princess, who handed over to the headsman each of her 
suitors who failed to answer correctly her three riddles, is not 
much on which to base a three-act opera ; but the librettists 
have contrived to set out and pad out the story very ingeniously, 
introducing in the process the one really human and decent 
principal, namely, the slave girl Lit. Tosca, which comes to 
an end owing to a woeful shortage of principals, is dramatically 
a much stronger work, though it can be sneered at as a drama 
of the blood-and-thunder type. Its chief failing is that its over- 
whelming dramatic climax comes at the end of the second act, 
thus reducing its last act to the position of a kind of operatic 
postscript or anticlimax in spite of its execution and suicide. 


The specifications and casts of the new productions are as 
follows : 

Turandot. Complete on sixteen 12 inch double-sided records, 
with two art albums and libretti in Italian and English. Parlo- 
phone R20410 to R20425 (also available in automatic couplings) ; 
£4 16s. od. Single records, 6s. each. 

Turandot, Chinese princess 
Lid, a slave girl 
Unknown Prince 
Timur, his father .. hie 
Ping, Grand Chancellor .. 

Pang, General Purveyor .. 
Pong, Chief Cook : 
Chorus of E.I.A.R., conductor . 
Orchestra of E.I.A. R., conductor 


Gina Cigna 
Magda Olivero 
Francesco Merli 
Luciano Neroni 
Afro Poli 

Adelio Zagonara 
Gino del Signore 
A. Consoli 
Franco Ghione 


Tosca. Complete on fourteen 12 inch double-sided records, 
with an art album and English-Italian texts. H.M.V. DB3562 
to 3575 (also available in automatic couplings); £4 4s. od. 
Single records, 6s. each. 

Floria Tosca, singer in Maria Caniglia 

Mario Cavaradossi, painter Beniamino Gigli 

Baron Scarpia, chief of police Armando Borgioli 

Cesare Angelotti, escaped cone r Ernesto Dominici 

Sacristan .. ; sy Giulio Tomei 

Spoletta, police agent Nino Mazziotti 

Sciarrone, gendarme j Gino Conti 

Orchestra of Royal Opera House, 


Rome ; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis 


Those who find either of i nue attractive owe their 
thanks in the first place to science in general and the recording 
staffs of Cetra and H.M.V. in particular. Each work bears 
eloquent testimony to the enormous advance that has been made 
in the science and art of electrical recording since the process was 
put into operation in 1926. The performances obtainable from 
a first class reproducer are superb. This lavish praise needs but 
two little qualifications as regards Tosca. Here, the sound of the 
distant performance of the Cantata comes too loudly through 
the window of Scarpia’s apartment and the shepherd boy’s 
song is also too prominent at the beginning of the last act. 
These are faults of balance. 

The conductor of Tosca seems to be new to recording, but it 
is very clear that he knows how to handle the forces under his 
command. The excellent conductor of Turandot is already well 
known in the recording studios. Both orchestras play extremely 
well throughout. Much of the success of the Turandot records 
is due to the admirable work of the E.I.A.R. chorus and its 
conductor. 

I should have liked the opportunity to become better acquainted 
with these recordings before writing this notice, but time presses, 
as usual, and I am still without two records of Act I of Tosca. 
My impression is that in general each opera has been very well 
performed and can be heartily recommended to the attention 
of all Puccini lovers. They are well-balanced performances, 
both major and minor parts being capably executed. The major 
parts in Tosca are the better sung and while this is not as it should 
be (for it should not be possible to discriminate) it is as well 
that the difference is as it stands, since Tosca is essentially a work 
for principals. 

The best singing in Turandot comes from Magda Olivero as 
Lit, the three gentlemen who impersonate those grotesque 
characters Ping, Pang and Pong, and the chorus. An occasional 
unsteady or shrill note need not be held too seriously against 
Miss Olivero, whose sympathetic voice and generally stylish 
singing make her an attractive slave girl. The three rascals might 
possibly be bettered, but they suit me very well indeed as they 
are. I have heard Francesco Merli as the unknown prince on 
several occasions and am rather surprised, therefore, to find that 
there is a marked roughness in his singing here, especially when 
he is excited, forceful or passionate. ‘This means that he is not 
singing at his best when he is singing with Turandot, which 
minimises the number of recordings on which the singing is open 
to serious criticism. 

To my way of thinking the part of the Princess Turandot is 
a most ungrateful one for a dramatic soprano, with nothing 
for her to sing in act one, little more than a half-share in a 
musically uninteresting duet in the last act, and some fiendish 
music, the tessitura of which is abominably high, in act two. At 
the same time, I expect the singer who undertakes the part to 
maintain a clean, steady vocal line and to ensure that when the 
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character of her voice changes it does so in harmony with the 
sentiments she’is expressing. In neither of these respects is Gina 
Cigna’s singing very satisfactory and I expect that those who are 
fonder of this music than I am, and especially those who have 
heard it sung by Florence Easton, Eva Turner or Maria Nemeth, 
will find the present soprano’s performance somewhat disappoint- 
ing. However, there is so much to admire in the music of 
Turandot, quite apart from that allotted to its central character, 
that Parlophone’s offering is a valuable addition to the gramo- 
phone repertoire of opera. 


Judged by the standard of present-day operatic work the new 
H.M.V. Tosca is an extremely fine all-round performance, both 
vocally and dramatically. Gigli sings splendidly throughout, 
but soprano and baritone see to it that he does not have all the 
limelight. Maria Caniglia’s contribution in the role of the heroine 
is especially praiseworthy, since she stepped into the part at 
literally a moment’s notice. Broadly speaking, there are two 
kinds of Scarpias, the plain, unvarnished villain so admirably 
portrayed by Formichi some twelve or more years ago, and the 
aristocratic, polished, subtle scoundrel depicted in somewhat 
different ways by Dinh Gilly and Mario Stabile ; my recollections 
unfortunately do not take me back to Scotti. In these new 
recordings I miss the wonderful vocal inflections and matchless 
diction of Stabile and the smooth, polished phrasing of Dinh 
Gilly. Vocally, Mr. Borgioli inclines more to the brutal villain 
of Formichi and in a recorded version it may well be that this 
more obvious type of beast is preferable. It is about twelve 
years ago since Mr. Borgioli sang at Covent Garden (in JI 
Trovatore); he appears to have developed a big, resounding baritone 
voice of almost bass-baritone quality. It may seem strange to 
old stagers to listen to a Tosca without Octave Dua in the cast ; 
the younger generation may think it equally peculiar to hear the 
sacristan taking his pinch of snuff; and both may find the 
simultaneous attempts of H.M.V. and Parlophone to make them 
loosen their purse-strings.rather disconcerting. It never rains but 
it pours ! 





SOCIETY ISSUE 


THE HAYDN QUARTET SOCIETY—VOLUME SEVEN 

B flat major, Op. 3, No.4. D major, Op. 50, No. 6. B flat 
major, Op. 64, No. 3. C major, Op. 74, No. 1. 
Pro Arte Quartet. H.M.V. DB3543-49 (seven 12 in., 
with booklet, 42s.). 


We may take the appearance of this volume, the seventh in 
the series, as a token that the last volume was well received, and 
I hope, that there is now no question that further volumes will 
appear. 

Cecil Gray crosses swords with Sir Donald Tovey over the 
early work in B flat with which the album opens. It is in two 
movements only, the second of which is in E flat. Sir Donald 
denies it is a quartet at all but two isolated movements—as one, 
Cecil Gray remarks, who should on beholding a giraffe for the 
first time declare it to be impossible !—but Gray has not much 
difficulty in showing that the work is, in fact, an integrated 
quartet and that the last movement—which contains a thematic 
illusion to the other—consists of two movements, slow and fast, 
‘run together. The Pro Arte Quartet easily convince us that the 
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pleasant little work deserves its place in the album: but the next, 
work, the great and well known D major Quartet, Op. 50, No. 6- 
with its “‘ assured mastery and complete maturity ”’ is a tremend- 
ous step forward into the full light of Haydn’s genius. I beg, 
implore, and beseech H.M.V. to give this quartet a general 
release. Not only would it prove a fine bait for wavering sub- 
scribers to the other Hadyn quartet volumes, but it is simply 
criminal to restrict music so enchantingly lovely and a perform- 
ance so magnificent and so splendidly recorded to so small a 
public. Such general releases should be made from the cream 
of all Society issues but I have rarely been so stirred to demand 
them as by this wofk. The next quartet, B flat major, Op. 64, 
No. 3, contains one of Haydn’s most fascinating minuets and a 
finale remarkable for exquisite harmonic passages which three 
times interrupt the gay course of the music—and the C major, 
Op. 74, No. 1—witha beautifully worked out first movement and 
a finale orchestral in its sonorities—is hardly less appealing. 


Praise of the Pro Arte Quartet’s performances becomes mono- 
tonous but even they have seldom been in such grand form as in 
this album, while, as I have said, their playing of the D major 
simply leaves one intoxicated with its beauty of tone and perfec- 
tion of ensemble, The rhythmic vitality of their playing is always 
in evidence and is enormously invigorating, but perhaps it might be 
objected that there is a very slight sense of hurry in the playing 
of the slow movements. I felt this most in the Adagio of the 1 
flat quartet, (Op. 64, No. 3.) 

The effect of the same note sounded in alternation upon two 
adjacent strings (open and stopped notes) records well in the 
finale of the D major, but in the slow movement of the C major 
there is imperfect balance of tone in the first and second violins’ 
octaves (bars 16 and 20 and at similar points later). 


One of the finest pieces of recording for absolute fidelity of 


tone is the passage of staccato viola notes (then ’cello) in the slow 
movement of the Op. 64 B flat quartet. 


But the recording is of the highest quality throughout and does 
not fail in beauty at the most full-bodied moments. 


Another notable feature of this album is that all the movements 
of the quartets are complete on single sides and so no breaks 
occur. This is a joy. 


(I hope Cecil Gray will collect his Haydn notes into a volume 
as he has done with his Bach notes, and Eric Blom with those 
written for the Beethoven Sonata Society.) 


Now H.M.V., please let. us have that D major quartet ! 
A.R. 


HISTORICAL RECORDING 


Historical Series Nos. 32 and 32a. Rosina Storchio (soprano) 
with piano : Quel guardo il cavaliere and So anch’ io 
la virti: magica from Don Pasquale (Donizetti) ; sung 
in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon POra21 (104 in., 6s.). 


The titles are those of Norina’s famous recitative and aria, 
which have always been popular with coloratura sopranos and 
been recorded fairly often. The present recordings were made in 
1906 by Fonotipia and are quite satisfactory specimens of their 
time. 

Miss Storchio’s singing is both skilful and pretty ; judged by 
this, her only recording that I have heard, she was a clever 
coloratura soprano with quite the appropriate type of voice. 
To those who are interested, the record should prove a desirable 
addition to their collections. It would be unfair, however, to a 
good many excellent sopranos who have followed Miss Storchio, 
if this brief note of commendation were to suggest that the old 
recording now re-issued is in any way remarkable. There have 
been modern versions every bit as good and at least one which 
gave more pointed expression to the meaning of the words. 


H.F.V.L. 
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Selections and Medleys 


A cursory glance through the record lists for December reveals 
a rather bewildering array of variety. And as the festive season 
draws nearer (these notes are being penned in mid-November) 
I suppose that many of you will emulate Jack Horner and hie 
away to some corner or other to pick out the plums. Well, it 
seems that that is not going to be so very easy for the varied nature 
of the records and, taken as a whole, their comparatively high 
entertainment value is going to complicate matters. 


However, off we go to the lilting strains of a medley entitled 
Strauss in Vienna which opens ‘with the Radetzsky March, and 
thereafter follows in quick succession snippets from all the well- 
known Strauss waltzes including some from “ Die Fledermaus.” 
That proficient body of musicians, The Orchestra Raymonde 
give a most competent interpretation of this melange. Their 
playing is free and alert and the tempo is just right (Columbia 
DX8g2: Remember that happy-go-lucky record of last month by 
Tommy Handley and a Mixed Chorus? Well here is another 
record in similar strain by the same crowd. Sing Song, No. 2 is 
the title and the number is H.M.V. C3039. Either this or its 
predecessor, or both, will certainly do much to inspire the 
free and easy party spirit. 


The records by the New Mayfair Accordion Band will, 
by reason of their instrumentation and their choice of material, 
appeal to the younger and more sophisticated generation. Their 
Hill Billies Selection on H.M.V. BD609 which includes past successes 
such as Home on the Range, The Wheel of the Waggon is Broken, Old 
Faithful, etc., is a case in point, but I wager that the Paso Doble 
Selection (Argentina, Lady of Spain, and El Relicario) and their 
Six-Eight Selection (Valencia, Barcelona and Ca, c’est Paris) will tickle 
the palate of many others, young and old. Both these selections 
are on H.M.V. BD5424. 


Those who are partial to the Hill Billy type of song, however, 
will most assuredly choose one or all of the three Decca records 
(F6823-5) on which Frank Luther and Company present a 
medley of cowboy camp-fire songs entitled Home on the Range. 
The titles are too numerous for me to detail here ; it is perhaps 
sufficient for me to say that some are well known and others are 
not so well known. But all are admirably played and sung. 


The film Alexander’s Ragtime Band in addition to inspiring many 
recorded selections from the score, such as that well balanced 
and not too raggy offering by Jay Wilbur and his Band on 
Rex 9410, seems to have given ragtime a new lease of life. On 
the air, in cinemas, in cafes and on records one hears the old 
familiar form of syncopation. Even Billy Cotton and his Band 
cannot resist the temptation. Hear their Ragtime Medley on 
Rex 9405. Not all the tunes included are from the film named 
above. 


Now more Berlin tunes. This time a selection from the Rogers- 
Astaire film Carefree. Although Carroll Gibbons and his 
Boy Friends treat the tunes with respect and incidentally 
extract every ounce of-melody and rhythm from them none seem 
to have that attractive Berlin outline. At any rate, that is the 
impression I get from hearing Columbia FB2o8o. As entertain- 
ment I much prefer Carroll Gibbons solo piano record entitled 
Piano Parade of 1938. In this are included Jn the still of the night, 
I double dare you, Thanks for the memory, Good-night Angel, Love Walked 
In and Lambeth Walk. A light but sure touch and some grand 
modulation are features of Columbia FB2081. 


Compare the style of that Gibbons record with the opening 
bars of The Maiden’s Prayer with which Old Timers and Fred 
Hartley’s Quintet introduce The Naughty Nineties. The first 
side is sub-titled London, side two is entitled Romance, the third 
side Melody and the fourth is dedicated to songs of The Boer War. 
Those who like this sort of thing will get Columbia FB2069-70 
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without any exhortation from me. A similar remark applies also 
to the Lambeth Walk Christmas Party which Leon Cortez and his 
Coster Pals indulge in on Regal-Zonophone MR28qg. This is 
rather more coarsely grained but it is none the worse for all that. 
Let’s All go down the Strand, Down at the old Bull and Bush, Knees up 
Mother Brown, Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road are some of the 
old timers included. 


Popular Party Hits (Regal-Zonophone MR2902) on two banjos 
played by Morgan and Hadley is more limited in appeal though 
they will probably awaken the minstrel in you when the convivial 
has really warmed up. Singers on Parade is a pot-pourri of a different 
kind. On each side of Decca F6831 and F6832 three vocalists 
sing a chorus of three different popular songs. Thus on 6831 
Sam Costa sings I’m gonna lock my heart, Helen Clare sings I’m 
sorry I said I loved you, Paula Green warbles You couldn't be cuter, 
and George Barclay, Pat Hyde and Al Bowlly sing The 
Sweetest Song in the World, A-Tisket, A-Tasket and Little Lady 
make-believe respectively. The vocalists taking part on 6832 are 
Marjorie Stedeford, Jack Plant, Dinah Miller, Dan 
Donovan, Alice Mann and Jack Cooper. Their respective 
contributions are Love Walked In, Time and Time again, It’s 
D’ Lovely, Red Maple Leaves, Says My Heart and Music, Maestro, 
Please. Do not expect me to decide between these two records. 
Personal taste will do that for you, so pay your money and make 
your choice. 


Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 12 on Parlophone F1270 contains 
six of the current popular song hits and as usual Ivor Moreton 
and Dave Kaye churn them out on two pianos to the accom- 
paniment of a string bass and drums. Of course, they are 
judiciously trimmed with a few arpeggios and the like, but neither 
melody nor rhythm are obscured in the process. Charlie Kunz 
delves into the past for the make-up of Kunz Revivals No. 6 on 
Decca F6864. I ain’t got nobody, If I had You, Time on my hands, 
Dinah are some of the numbers included. He plays them taste- 
fully and faultlessly. 


Vocalists 


First of all note that Columbia have re-issued another batch 
of best sellers recently deleted from the Brunswick, Decca or 
Vocalion catalogues. They are : Goodnight My Love and Never 
in a Million Years by Alice Faye (DB1831) ; Top Hat, White 
Tie and Cheek to Cheek (DB1825), Nice Work if you can get it and 
A Foggy Day (DB1825), They can’t take that away from me and Let’s 
call the whole thing off (DB1827) all by Fred Astaire ; Brother, can 
you spare a dime and Home on the Range by Bing Crosby (DB1829) ; 
Moonlight and Roses and Stay as sweet as you are by Lanny Ross 
(DB1830). 

Greta Keller breaks away from her usual routine and style 
in one number this month. Hotcha tunes such as I’m gonna lock 
my heart are not suited to her style, not even when assisted by 
other vocalists as she is on Decca F6821. The coupling, Goodbye 
to Summer, which she sings in a charming manner proves 
my point conclusively. On the other hand I have nothing but 
admiration for Frances ord who, forsaking her “ torch,” 
valiantly attempts Schubert’s Serenade. In both this and The 
Last Rose of Summer on the reverse of Brunswick 02655, she is 
assisted by the Paul Taylor Choristers. Both are unaccom- 
panied. Much of the attraction of Rex 9414, on which Dinah 
Miller sings ow it can be told and Says my heart, is due to the 
effective accompaniment. In the first number Miss Miller takes 
too many liberties with the melody especially in the opening 
lines with the result that she sounds badly out of tune. Although 
the reverse number does not suffer by the same defect she is not 
comparable to Connie Boswell who sings I’m glad for your sake 
and J hadn’t anyone till you with restraint and complete under- 
standing on Brunswick 02666. 
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There is little restraint, however, about Gertrude Niesen’s 
renderings of La Conga and La Cucaracha on Columbia DB1824. 
Her natural vivacity is enhanced too, by the colourful accompani- 
ment by the Lecuona Cuban Boys. Sue and her boy friends 
are new to me but if their numbers on Rex 9419 are any criterion 
then we shall probably hear more of them in the near future. 
A minuet for a modern miss and I’m gonna lock my heart are pleasant 
entertainment. For the children there is a record of Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod and Christopher Robin is saying his Prayers. Little 
Mary Lee sings them rather well on Parlophone F 1276. 


The Street Singer’s admirers will no doubt be glad to know 
that he has recorded Music, Maestro, Please. This is backed with 
The Red Maple Leaves on Decca F6863. Moreover, both are 
sung with much feeling but they hardly surpass in this respect 
Waltz for those in Love on Decca F6819. The backing to this is a 
song that is sure to please the kiddies ; Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears is the self-explanatory title. In this the Corona Babes 
add an appropriate touch. Both are from Tracy’s film “ Follow 
your Star.” Harry Roy blossoms out this month as a solo 
vocalist on his own account. Music, Maestro, Please and Georgia’s 
Gotta Moon are the numbers he sings in that buoyant style so 
characteristically Royish (Parlophone F 1260). 


_ Leslie Hutchinson is particularly intriguing, vocally and 
instrumentally, in I used to be colour blind on Parlophone F1269. 
This and Change Partners on the reverse are from the film ‘‘ Care- 
free.” Both these have something in hand over his other songs— 
A Garden in Granada and Cinderella Sweetheart, which are a trifle 
too sentimentally expressed. These are on Parlophone F1268. 


I wonder how many of you remember that old tune Mr. 
Gallagher and Mr. Sheen. It was popular, I believe, about 1924-5. 
Here is a modern version (Brunswick 02653) of it sung by Mr. 
Crosby and Mr. Mercer (vide label) in the name parts respect- 
ively. The lyric means little but the tune is peppy and well, 
you may guess how well it is sung. The reverse contains another 
duet, Small Fry, by Bing Crosby and Johnny Mercer in which 
they indulge in spots of crosstalk in the style of Alexander and 
Mose. Note also the Bing Crosby solos on Brunswick 
02664, namely When mother Nature sings her lullaby and Siiver on 
the Sage. Both are delightful. Fred Astaire sings four numbers 
from his film “ Carefree’? but cannot make the “ Hutch” 
grade in Change Partners and I used to be colour blind on Columbia 
DB1809. All the same his personality comes over well but more 
particularly in The Yam Step and The Yam on Columbia 
DB1810 on both sides of which he does some effective tap dancing. 


To an organ accompaniment Donald Novis revives those old 
numbers Alice Blue Gown and Diane. The latter you may 
remember was the successor to Charmaine but never quite caught 
the public fancy to the same degree. However, it is sung to a 
pleasant enough setting here. Novis does justice to both these 
songs on Decca F6842. Let’s break the good news and Ride, Tender- 
Soot, Ride are Les Allen’s December offerings. His mood and 
style are just right in both. Hear him on Columbia FB2078. 

Kenny Baker, the lad who sang Love Walked In so nicely in 
“Goldwyn Follies,” puts up another likeable show on Decca 
F6866. Sing a song of Harvest (film, ‘‘ Kentucky Minstrels”) and 
Just let me look at you from ‘“‘ The Joy of Living.” His tone is 
round and open and, unlike Tony Martin, who sings This may 
be the night and By a wishing Well on Columbia FB2066, he seems 
very particular about his diction. Martin, however, must not be 
overlooked for the one or two lapses in this respect ; his is an 
attractive voice. 

I do not suppose for one moment that you are tired of hearing 
The Lambeth Walk! Here is still another variation on the theme 
sung by The Mills Brothers on Brunswick 02648. Of course, 
you can regard this as a single side disc if you care to; The song 
is ended on the reverse provides ample compensation. I can 
never quite make out whether Miff Ferrie’s Jakdauz are 
primarily vocalists or instrumentalists, but I came to the con- 
clusion long ago that they are pretty effective in either role. 
Hear them in Sixty Seconds got together and. Gotta date in Lou’ siana 
on Parlophone F1278. 
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Humour and Hill Billies 


Imagine the Palladium Crazy Gang at large in the recording 
studio which for the time being is turned into a ship at sea. One 
knows pretty well what to expect in such circumstances and 
Nervo and Knox, Flanagan and Allen and Naughton and 
Gold see to it that one is not disappointed. Hear their witticisms 
and pungent humour in The Crazy Gang at Sea on Columbia 
DX8go0 and then give the kiddies a chance and let them hear 
Suzetti Tarri and Hemsley in a two-part sketch, 
The Kids and the Char, on Columbia FB2063. Hemsley’s child 
impersonations never seem to pall. 


There is choice of two records by George Formby but if you 
take my tip Regal-Zonophone MR28g0 is the one to note. Rhythm 
of the Alphabet and Our Sergeant Major are the numbers he sings 
here. They can’t fool me and It’ in the air from the film of that 
name are on Regal-Zonophone MR28q1. Those cheery souls 
the Two Leslies ask a pertinent question, Why must we keep on 
working? on Regal-Zonophone MR2898 and since they know all 
the answers the problem should be an easy one for them. And 
so it is—free and easy. The reverse contains a song by the title 
of Let me go back to the farm which, incidentally, provides Sarony 
with ample opportunities to bring in the familiar noises of the 
Old Sow. 

For broadminded parties Douglas Byng is an essential ; his 
Mayoress of Mould-on-the-Puddle and I’m a Bird on Parlophone 
F1277 should be noted for such gatherings. The original “‘ Pop- 
Eye ” Billy Costello sings (?) Blow the man down and I’m Pop- 
Eye the Sailor Man on Regal-Zonophone MR28q7. Need I say 
how ? 

Once again there is a meagre choice of hill-billy songs. Two 
records only and both are well worth hearing. First Tex Morton 
who sings and yodels his way through The Oregan Trail and All 
set and saddled on Columbia FB2068, and secondly concerted 
efforts by the Hill Billies in When Mother Nature sings her Lullaby 
and Give me a ride on your horse, Buddy. These are on Regal- 
Zonophone MRa2goo. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc, 
Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra, with their 


customary polish and attention to detail turn out one of the most 
satisfactory versions of Vieni Vieni since the Vallee-Gibbons 
record. There is no vocal but it suffers little by that omission. 
The coupling, Song of Songs, though rather long-winded is 
equally well played. These are on H.M.V. B8820. Their 
other record (B8821) is of two old waltzes, Lincke’s Unrequited 
Love and the Count of Luxembourg. Both are tastefully played and 
though one can say the same about The folly Brothers Waltz 
and that old timer Jn the Shadows’ on H.M.V. BD6o01 I feel 
that less of the novelty effects from the New Mayfair Novelty 
Orchestra would have been improvement. 


Those versatile fellows Jack Hylton and his Orchestra 
break away from ordinary dance music and show what, they can 
do with the Nell Gwynne Dances. H.M.V. BD606 contains Morris 
Dance and Merrymaker’s Dance and on BD604 there are Country 
Dance and Pastoral Dance. As in all their work there is precision 
throughout as well as a happy sense of true English colour. On 
BD620 they cease their gambolling and put on a sterner and 
more pompous air for the Colonel Bogey March. But in both this 
and The Whistler and his Dog on the reverse they still retain that 
individual and collective polish. 


Don Rico and his Gipsy Girls Orchestra are another 
combination who seldom fail to please and although they do not 
exhibit quite the same unity of attack in Hungarian Medley and 
Roumanian Dance as in some earlier records (e.g., Decca F6073, 
Flor Gitana) the present pieces on Decca F6865 are not less 
intriguing otherwise. I was not particularly impressed with 
Angel’s Serenade (Braga’s Serenata) and Silent Night, Holy Night 
as played by the Celeste Instrumental Trio (Violin, Organ 
and Harp) on Columbia FB2064. For one thing the instru- 
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mental combination is not a happy one in my opinion, and there 


is little that the organ alone would not have accomplished equally 
well. 


Billy Cotton and his Band and Ted Fio Rito and his 
Orchestra follow the Hylton example and for a few minutes 
desert Tin Pan Alley. The Cotton boys play Christopher Robin 
is saying his Prayers and the Mountains of Mourne on Rex 9406. 
The band merely act as accompanists to an unnamed vocalist 
(Alan Breeze ?) who is no mean performer. Both songs are 
delightfully sung. These are not rhythmic paraphases like the 
Fio Rito versions of O Star of Eve and the Barcarolle frem the 
“ Tales of Hoffmann” on Decca F6837. 


A few months ago two Danish records of organist Bobby 
Pagan were noted in these columns. Here he is again, intro- 
tucing himself with a tune with the appropriate title, Jolly Bob 
a light morsel which well reveals his dexterity. On the reverse 
of H.M.V. X6134 he is joined by a vocalist, Elsa Sigfuss 
by name who sings the refrains to Bagateller and Ti Smaa Snavsede 
Fingre. Pagan, of course, fades into the background here ;_ this 
is Miss Sigfuss’ side. I like her Greta Kellerish tone of voice very 
nuch. On H.M.V. X6135 Pagan plays Spil Min Melodi (the 
English translation of which is Music, Maestro, please!) and 
Serenade de la Nuit. The latter is especially attractive but through- 
out all these records which, by the way, are only obtainable to 
special order, Pagan reveals an excellent sense of proportion. 
There is no unnecessary use of effects on any one side. Reginald 
Foort has made records for both H.M.V. and Decca. His 
Leslie Stuart Selection on H.M.V. BD607 is bound to be popular ; 
the tunes are well chosen and well played. They include Soldiers 
of the King, Tell me, Pretty Maiden, In the Shade of the Palm, Lily 
of Laguna. On Decca F6827 he joins forces with Milton Watson 
who sings the vocals in Oh! Promise Me and I love you truly. 
Sentiment nicely expressed. Once again there is complete 
understanding between Patricia Rossborough at the piano 
and organist Robinson H. Cleaver. On Parlophone they play 
The Bells of St. Mary’s and Life’s Great Sunset. There is no attempt 
to turn either tune into a rhythmic paraphase ; they are played 
simply and effectively. An unnamed singer takes part in the 
latter. Note all these organ records. They are a healthy bunch. 


The piano records to hand so far, are worth investigation too; 
even Billy Mayerl has the assistance of a vocalist, Dorothy 
Carless, in both his solos on Columbia FB2079. Mayfair Merry- 
go-round and Heart and Soul are the numbers they play and sing 
so nicely. Rawicz and Landauer devote their attention to 
Orpheus in the Underworld on Columbia FB2071. From all points 
of view recording, arrangement, and execution, this is a complete 
success. It is certainly one of the most outstanding in their 
recorded repertoire. 


Now those guitar and piano duettists Django Rheinhardt 
and Stephane Grappelly. Louise and Please be kind are, as in 
earlier records, notable more for the guitar playing by Rheinhardt 
than for any particular collective effort. Grappely provides a 
fitting accompaniment nevertheless (Decca F6828). Poor Ravel ! 
He little thought that when he composed his now well known 
Bolero it would provide inspiration for all manner of instrumental 
soloists and combinations. Orchestras, large and small, dance 
bands, cinema organists have had a whack at it and now we 
have the accordion duettists The Two Cavelli’s exhibiting 
their virtuosity through Ravel’s composition. We only need to 
hear it on the Bagpipes and then . . .! No, you Two Cavellis’ 
this is not a good choice at ail and a ten-inch record is not 
adequate anyway. I’m dancing my way to heaven on the reverse of 
Parlophone F1281 is a much more fitting piece. 


Amongst later arrivals is a thrilling record by Torch entitled 
The Flying Scotsman. As the label says, this is a record run in 
Torch time. He sure makes that organ resound. You must get 
Columbia FB2085 if only to amuse the children. The coupling 
is suitable too ; it is of the Teddy Bears’ Picnic. Louis Levy and 
his Orchestra sum up the notable film successes with a pot- 
pourri entitled Music from the Movies (1938). And, after hearing 
Columbia DX8g1 I am inclined to agree with the choice and 
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their idea of how they should be played. Love Songs with Sandler 
on Columbia DX887 is another self-explanatory title which you 
must investigate for yourself. It includes some grand old songs 
and Albert Sandler and his Orchestra present them in a 
most delightful manner. 


The International Novelty Orchestra play Jungle Jubilee 
and a tune by Heykens, The first flower in the garden, with a sure 
but light touch on Regal-Zonophone MR2g18. This is one of 
their best records for months. Back again to the accordions to 
hear the London Piano Accordion Band in Goodbye to Summer 
and All Ashore (Regal-Zonophone MR2904) ; Colorado Sunset and 
Sweet Hawaiian Chimes on Regal-Zonophone MR2g903. Those 
who are partial to accordion music should hear the first record 
particularly. 


I almost overlooked the first record by Lloyd Thomas, a 
cinema organist of some merit. At least, Regal-Zonophone 
MRggoo01 is the first disc of his to come my way. On various 
occasions I have heard Thomas at the console of some cinema 
organ or other and have admired his restraint and quiet control. 
His idea of Alexander’s Ragtime Band and all the various tunes it 
includes is well up to standard. 


Dance Bands: Recurring Combinations: 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). I am glad to hear 
that these boys are regularly visiting the recording studios again. 
We hear them too infrequently over the air these days to be 
denied their music via records. So far I have four of their 
records to hand. I suggest that you hear two of them at least. 
First and foremost F6833 on which they play Little Lady Make- 
believe and Love Walked In with Denny Dennis singing the 
vocals, and secondly F6856. Here they play a rhythmic number, 
Joseph! Foseph!, in which Evelyn Dall takes the vocal, and 
another melody number Good-bye to Summer. Their other records 
are of There’s Rain in my Eyes, When Mother Nature sings her Lullaby 
(F6855) ; The Sweetest song in the World and Says my Heart (F6834). 
Hear these, too, if the titles intrigue you; they reveal some 
excellent ensemble tone and well thought out arrangements. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) take liberties 
with The Only Girl in the World (shame !) which are entirely out 
of place. Yes, there ain’t no moonlight on the reverse of F1262 is 
more their measure. Both this, Stop beatin’ ’round the Mulberry 
Bush and Don’t cross your fingers on F1261 are admixtures of 
comedy and rhythm, which in places waxes really hot. Gonella 
is, of course, vocalist and instrumentalist in chief but the other 
boys put in some slick work too. 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca) rather fooled me with the 
opening of The Frog on the Water Lily. Shades of Shep Fields, 
rippling rhythm as well. There is a difference, however ; Stone 
excludes unnecessary ornaments, Al Bowlly unfolds this rather 
pretty story admirably. On the reverse of this record (F6812) 
they get down to more serious business and in particular 
to the rhythmic interpretation of I’m gonna lock my heart. 
Needless to say they succeed and later improve on this standard 
in Alexander’s Ragtime Band. This is coupled with another melody 
number, Everyone must have a sweetheart, on F6811. Syd Colin 
takes the vocals in all three. 

Rudy ValJee and his Connecticut Yankees (H.M.V.). 
You should not miss their amusing record of The Latin Quarter 
on BD5423. The coupling, A Stranger in Paree from the same 
film “‘ The Gay Impostors ”’ is little inferior in presentation. The 
high lights of both sides are the vocals by Vallee. Day Dreaming 
has not the same merit as either of the above or its companion 
on BD5423, J wanna go back to Bali. This has a juicy vocal. 

Horace Heidt and his Alemite Brigadiers (Columbia). 
Perhaps the outstanding performance by this combination is of a 
number entitled The Dance of the Blue Danube, a number in which 
snatches of Strauss’ waltz are judiciously introduced. The trio 
of trumpeters is a feature well worth hearing. Let me Whisper is 
an adequate coupling (FB2074). In I’ve got a date with a dream 
and This may be the night on FB2075 little happens of any note. 
Just tuneful numbers neatly played. 
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Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). Of the four titles to hand 
by this combination I commend to your notice the patrol-like 
arrangement of Highland Swing and the new cowboy song Give 
me a ride on your horse, Buddy, on 9393. The former is notable 
for the concerted instrumental treatment and the latter for the 
vocal effects. But do not let these remarks turn you from hearing 
It’s D’ Lovely and Everyone must have a Sweetheart on 9394. “The 
former is especially simple and clean,rhythmically and melodically. 


Henry Hall and his Orchestra (Columbia). First let me 
draw attention to a record (FB2052) produced especially for the 
kiddies. One side is of six-eight number entitled Teddy Tail in 
Town To-day and the other is a bed-time tune, Hush, here comes 
the dream man. 

Both the young and the not-so-young will enjoy their version 
of When the circus came to town. Proud of you is doubtful in its 
appeal ; it is little more than a dull sermon to the youngsters 
and even the Hall ingenuity cannot raise it above the mediocre 
(FB2090). There is no doubt however, about their other numbers 
Both Teacher’s Pet and Love makes the world go round on FB2089, 
though entirely different in type and tempo, are more polished 
and more tuneful. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) are most amusing 
in The Rhythm in the Alphabet and in the coupling Stop beatin’ 
’round the Mulberry Bush on MR2921 but they have the good sense 
not to let their fooling interfere with the more serious business of 
rhythmic presentation. On MR2g20 they combine melody 
with rhythm of a less spirited kind and the result in Heart and 
Soul and Carefree is most pleasant. This is the Loss record of 
a quartet which is completed with MR2g06 (containing You 
go to my head and Penny Serenade) and MR2922 on which they play 
a novelty number, Parade of the Toy-town Policeman and When 
Mother Nature sings her lullaby. The “‘ Parade ”’ is another possible 
for the children. 

Dick Robertson and his Orchestra (Decca). Notable 
amongst the six titles by this band are the lively renderings of 
Hi, Yo, Silver and Chinese Laundry Blues on F6857. Both are 
splendid examples of comparatively straight arrangements 
cleanly and decisively played. My Gal Sal on F6817 is rather 
more ornate and seems rather forced in style. The coupling is 
Let’s waltz for old time’s sake, which, like the other waltzes OA, 
how I miss you to-night and That’s how I need you on F6816, is just 
a sweet tune played appropriately. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) treat The 
Rhythm in the Alphabet in a more serious way than Joe Loss. The 
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rhythmic content is more prominent and the attack is more sure. 
The coupling on BD5426 is a waltz Cinderella Sweetheart which 
Peggy Dell sings admirably. I like even better the ensemble 
tone and the arrangements of Change Partners and I used to be 
colour blind on BD5425. Note these if you are on the lookout for 
“* Carefree ’’ songs. 

Music in the Russ Morgan Manner (Decca) present 
the American point of view.in The Lambeth Walk on F6800. It is 
still the Lambeth Walk ; I have heard better. In construction 
and delivery it is not comparable to their versions of Small Fry 
and Js that the way to treat a Sweetheart ? on F6859. This is a most 
pleasant disc. The coupling on F6800 is My Walking Stick 
played by Ruby Newman and his Orchestra. 

Wally Bishop and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) also play 
Hi, Yo, Silver and Stop beatin’ ’round the Mulberry Bush on MR2Q911. 
The former is hardly so satisfactory as the Robertson version 
noted earlier. The texture throughout is more coarse. The 
“Mulberry Bush” is better in every respect and those who 
prefer a less hot thcugh equally rhythmic style than that of the 
Georgians should note this record. The other record (MR2908) 
by this band is Let me whisper and The night is filled with music. 
Danceable numbers both. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia) play four melody 
numbers—Penny Serenade, The Humming Waltz (FB2088) ; When 
Mother Nature Sings her Lullaby and Is that the way to treat a sweet- 
heart ? (FB2087) in a way that is sure to please those who like 
their dance music sweet and not too sugary. The “ Serenade ”’ 
is labelled “‘ Fox-trot.’’ Actually it is a hybrid between a rumba 
and a tango and is perhaps best regarded as a salon piece. I 
like it nevertheless. 


Dance Bands : Singles 

An unnamed combination with Andre Kostelanetz as con- 
ductor play Turkey in the Straw and Bugle Call Rag on Columbia 
DB1821. They are both given the misleading classification 
** Fox-trot.”’ That is one reason why they appear in this section. 
Neither could be called concert arrangements, they are just 
extravaganzas and likeable ones at that. Hear them; you will 
probably agree. The Love Serenade at Night and I give my heart 
played by George Boulanger and his Orchestra on Parlophone 
F2590 are not particularly strong rhythmically either. They are 
danceable nevertheless. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band exercise a judicious restraint in 
both There’s Rain in my Eyes and When Mother Nature sings her 
Lullaby on Rex 9411. There is an amicable leavening of rhythm 
with melody without over doses of either, and although much the 
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Joseph | 
(Slow Fox-trot) 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). 
Joseph! (Quick-step) and Au Revoir 
MRa2Q23. 

Mel Rose and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). 
Jones. Medley in two parts. MRagig. 

M. Pierre and his Strict Dance Tempo Orchestra 
(H.M.V.). Change Partners (Quick-step) and Au Revoir 
(Slow Fox-trot) BD5432. Joseph! Joseph! (Quick-step) 
and The Humming Waltz, BD5433. 

Victor Silvester and his Ballroom. Orchestra 

Parlophone). Change Partners (Slow Fox-trot) and The 
night is filled with music (Quick-step) F1263. Cinderella 
Sweetheart (Waltz) and Is that the way to treat a Sweetheart 
(Quick-step) F1264. Instructional record for Lambeth 
Walk, F1287. 

Moore, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Heart and Soul 
(Slow Fox-trot) and Hold my Hand (Quick-step) F1265. 

Robert Renard Dance Orchestra (Parlophone). 
Tango Illusion and Tango Espafol, F 1266. 

Geraldo and his Gaucho Tango Orchestra (H.M.V.). 
Don Juan, Oh, Donna Clara, and Maninitas de Monmart 


Paul 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


(Tango medley) and Yira! Yira! Isle of Capri and Dondel 
(Tango Medley) BD5429. 

New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V.). New Dances of 
1938. Big Apple; Truckin’ ; Palais Glide ; Lambeth Walk, 
C3033. Paul Jones. Medley in two parts, C3037. 

Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). Little 
Lady Make-believe (Slow Fox-trot) and The Humming Waltz, 
9397. I’m gonna lock my heart (Quick-step) and There goes 
my affection (Quick-step) 9412. 

Reginald Dixon (Rex). Music, Maestro, please and Little 
Lady Make-believe (Slow Fox-trot medley) and I’m gonna 
lock my heart and A-Tisket, A-Tasket (Quick-step) 9415. 

Adele England and Ivor Kirchin and his Band (Rex). 
First Instructional record of new action dance, The Chestnut 
Tree, 9434. 

Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). JI love you with all my heart (Waltz) and You couldn’t 
be cuter (Quick-step) F6853. 


Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia). Now it 
can be told (Fox-trot) and Kisses in the Dark (Waltz) FB2072: 
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same applies to Garden in Granada and Goodbye to Summer by the 
New Mayfair Orchestra on H.M.V. BD5430 I am not 
enamoured of the instrumentation of the outfit. It lacks the 
body of the more normal dance band. 


Eddie Carroll and his Music give competent performances of 
I used to be colour blind and Change Partners on Parlophone F1271. 
Ornamentation of the themes is prominent without obscuring 
the essentials. The arrangements of Now it can be told and On 
the Sentimental by Oscar Rabin and his Romany Band are 
somewhat simpler by comparison but the Rabin boys execute 
them well. Moreover they show a decided improvement over 
the band’s efforts of last month. 


Parlophone F1279 is the first record I have heard of The 
Band Waggoners the accompanists of the familiar B.B.C. 
feature, The Band Waggon. In both The Trek Song and I got 
Love they live up to the reputation they have made for themselves 
over the air. For dance or just plain entertainment purposes 
these are worth investigating as are the attempts of Brian 
Lawrance and his Sextet to present Dark Town Strutters Ball 
and Alexander’s Ragtime Band in a different light (Rex 9398). 


As usual that bunch of bright lads The Lecuona Cuban Boys 
give other similar combinations something to think about. 
Hear their versions of La Conga de Jaruco and Primo Beso on 
Decca F6860 and then compare them with the comparatively 
stodgy rendering of Conga Carinosa and the rumba Lucumo by 
Gscar Calle and his Cuban Orchestra on Decca F6815. 
Xavier Gugat and his Waldorf Astoria Orchestra almost 
make grade in Cielito Lindo on H.M.V. BD5419, but take a 
retrograde step in an attempt to convert La Paloma into a conga 
on the reverse. The only tangos come from the Oskar Joost 
Tango Orchestra and Corney Ostermann and his Orches- 
tra. On Decca F6861 Joost plays Two Guitars and Tango 
Bolero and another version of the latter is coupled with Ole 
Guapo by Ostermann on Rex 9399. So far as the Bolero is con- 
cerned I have a preference for the Decca record but the Rex is 
certainly not disgraced. 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Orpheans have recorded 
the same two numbers—Change Partners and I used to be colour blind 

-as Eddie Carroll. Well, my verdict favours the Gibbons 
disc (Columbia FB2082) ; the ensemble tone has more body and 
colour and the vocals are more effective. In a quiet way and 
most unassuming manner Sid Milward and his Nitwits put 
over a most amusing version of Rhythm in the Alphabet on Parlo- 
phone F1275. It is coupled with I’m looking for the Shiek of Araby 
also in comedy vein. Top marks for both these, Millward. 
Another record which receives my approbation is Brunswick 
02670 on which the Casa Loma Orchestra give a nice rhythmic 
interpretation of Mindin’ my Business and an arrangement of 
Chanson Indoue from Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘ Sadko.” Here is is 
given the title Song of India. This is doubtful because the nature 
of the theme is unsuitable consequently the whole thing sounds 
forced and unnatural. 


Late Arrivals 


The Viennese Waltz Orchestra provide a parallel record to 
that by Orchestra Raymonde on Columbia noticed at the com- 
mencement of these pages. It is entitled Immortal Strauss and as 
implied includes snatches from many Strauss tunes. This record 
(H.M.V. C3058) is the second bearing this title and though this 
selection is admirably conceived I have a preference for the 
Columbia mainly on account of the general alertness of the playing 
and a nicer tonal balance. On H.M.V. C3054 the same orchestra 
come into their own with pot-pourri from the works of two other 
waltz kings. Archibald Joyce Waltz Medley and Charles Ancliffe 
Medley are the respective titles. Excellent fare for the festive, 
or indeed any other, season. 


Geraldo’s Lightning Hit Switch is the title of another seasonable 


record. It contains sixty-four tunes dovetailed together on the lines 
of the well-known Finck Melodious Memories. The difference is 
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that the items included are mostly of later vintage and range from 
Pack up your Troubles, and They didn’t believe me to ballads and 
numbers which had their origin in comparatively recent films. 
There is something for everyone on H.M.V. C3057 ; and every- 
one should sample its contents. Since a Paul Jones suits the tenor of 
most parties potential hosts and hostesses should not overlook 
another record by Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans. Columbia DX888 is a typical Gibbons performance 
just as H.M.V. BD613 (Carefree Selection) is typical of what we have 
come to expect of Louis Levy and his Orchestra. As I re- 
marked previously the tunes are not particularly outstanding and 
although that fact rather cramps the orchestra’s style they make 
quite a healthy show. 


Those who heard Gracie Fields sing Land of Hope and Glory 
at the recent Albert Hall concert should hear the recorded version 
on Regal-zonophone MR2892. Grand as this is, the Holy City 
on the reverse is even more touching. She sings both with great 
fervour. An organ, orchestra and choir add colour and feeling. 
I regard this record as one of the high lights of the month. Her 
other songs on MR2893 are The Donkey’s Serenade and Christopher 
Robin is saying his Prayers and she enjoys every minute of both. 
So will you. 


Now for a riot of fun via three records, H.M.V. BD615-17, 
entitled Max Miller in the Theatre. They are of the complete Miller 
act and were recorded during an actual performance at the 


-Holborn Empire. Please do not expect me to give details but if you 


enjoy these records as well as I did and apparently, judging by the 
applause and general pandemonium, as well as the Empire 
audience then the six shillings will have been well spent. She shall 
have music wherever she goes, The Hiking Song and Lulu are the songs 
included and although these are sung in the usual breezy style 
they form a comparatively insignificant part of the humorous side 
of the act. Cheekie Chappie indeed! I'll say he is. Do not miss 
these records on any account. After hearing that particular brand 
of humour Stanley Holloway singing The Parson of Puddle on 
Columbia FB2093 falls rather flat. ’Tis a neat cameo just the same. 
On the reverse Holloway sings a serious song The Negro Preacher. 
Those who have not heard his rather attractive baritone voice 
should remedy the omission. They will be pleasantly surprised. 


Nosmo King presents two of his well-known monologues— 
Common Sense and Providence. ‘Those who fancy this sort of enter- 
tainment should note Columbia FB2083 and those who like 
burlesque may find Sonny Boy and A bird in a gilded cage, by the 
American comedian Jerry Colonna, much to their liking 
(Columbia FB2084). 


For a change two instrumental records ; one by piano duettists 
Reginald Foresythe and Arthur Young playing medleys from 
The Gay, Impostor and Carefree (H.M.V. BD614) and the other is of 
Swing low, sweet chariot and All God’s Chillun got wings, played as 
organ solos by Fars Waller. These are solos with a difference, 
all are stylish in their own particular way though there is a deal 
of difference between the style and ideas of the pianists and those 
of Waller (H.M.V. B8818). 


Back again, to the vocalists and in particular, to that effervescent 
pair The Henderson Twins in a pot-pourri the title of which 
explains itself—Rhymes in Rhythm. Then Sam Browne offers 
some good advice in a song the title of which (Never break a 
promise) may well form a resolution for the coming year and couples 
it with Is that the way to treat a sweetheart ? on H.M.V. BD618. Dan 
Donovan is almost as convincing in Music, Maestro, Please and 
Change Partners (Regal-Zonophone MR28qg5) ;_ You go to my head 
and On the sentimental side on Regal Zonophone MR28o6. 
Finally Turner Layton keeps his flag flying high with There’s 
rain in my eyes and Cinderella Sweetheart on Columbia FB2092 and 
on Columbia FB2086 he rings down the curtain with sincere 
renderings of Let me Whisper and You belong to Dreamland which 
seems a fitting comment with which to close my account for 1938. 
And so until 1939. I bid you all Au Revoir and in the meantime 
may I wish you all good Health and Happiness throughout 1939. 


BOHEMIAN. 





BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*** J ondon Bridge is falling down (Schuster, 

Baer, wy Gears) (v. by James 
Rushing) ( 

*** Stop beatin’ pai? ‘ine mulberry bush 
(Boland, Reichner) (v by James 
Rushing) (6447!) 

(Brunswick 02658—3s.). 
*** Mama don’t want no peas an’ rice an’ 
cocoanut oil (W. Gilbert, Charles) (v 
y James (Evans) "o. ) (63918) 
##** Texas Shuffle (Evans) (64473) 
(Brunswick 02668—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for October 1938, p.211). 

The success of A-Tisket, a-tasket, which 
caught on in America as suddenly as, and 
for no more obvious reason than, Lambeth 
Walk did here, has apparently started another 
of those periodical vogues over there—this 
time for swing versions of nursery rhymes. 
Basie does two on 02658, the second of which 
you'll probably recognise as your cradle 
days saga Here we come gathering nuts in May. 
The arrangement isn’t too bad and the band 
plays with its usual skill. James Rushing’s 
negro accent is quaintly attractive in the 
ditty. 

London bridge is much the same sort of 
thing. Benny Morton and Dicky Wells both 
have solos, but as far as solo work is con- 
cerned the side is made by Lester Young’s 
tenor and Basie’s piano. 

Although not, I suspect, a nursery rhyme, 
No peas an’ rice is again much the same sort of 
inconsequent nonsense, treated in much the 
same way, and all three sides are worth 
hearing. 

But the best of the four is Texas Shuffle. 
If it sounds less of a soloists shop window 
than it is, it is because such interesting and 
effective things keep going on in the accom- 
paniment. _Basie’s piano, still after Fats 
Waller and a curiously fascinating mixture 
of right hand jingle-tinkle, naiveté, and 
sophistication, and archness and sincerity, 
opens it, with Jée Jones’s drums backing up 
a grand swing. The trumpet follows— 
another mixture, this time of sinistry and 
innocence ;_ then comes the clarinet with 
eerie growls from the brass, to be succeeded 
by the tenor and some more Basie. All 
round a performance that is full of contrast 
and effect and will hold you from beginning 
to end. 
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Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*#* Everybody step (Film: ‘* Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band”) (Berlin) (v by 
Ella Fitzgerald) (63936) 
**** Pack up your sins and go to the devil (Film : 
** Alexander’s Ragtime Band ’’) 
( ew (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(63934) 
(Brunswick 02660—3s.). 
**** Spinnin’ the webb (Webb, Fitzgerald) 
(63707) 
**** Wacky dust (Levant, Adams) (v by 
Ella Fitzgerald) (64459) 
(Brunswick 02669—3s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1938, p.123). 


With so many of even the bands which 
ought to know better succumbing to the 
competition to make jazz ever smarter and 
cleverer for the crowd Chick Webb comes like 
a breath of fresh air. 

Even the Berlin tunes are played with a 
good swing, and the fact that they seem to 
have more colour and effect than many 
superficially more ‘‘ ingenious ” treatments 
is a tribute to arrangers who know how to 
attain their ends without having to labour 
for them. Moreover the band is playing even 
better than usual. It sounds fuller, more 
solid and cleaner, its intonation is better, 
and while it works more easily, it also has 
more verve. 

But even better are the two sides on 02660. 
The compositions, in slowish swing tempo, 
are more genuinely in keeping with the 
true spirit of jazz, and the aforementioned 
improvement in the band’s playing is 
coupled with a relaxation that makes it 
irresistibly rhythmical. 

The second chorus trumpet and trombone 
solos are high spots of Spinnin’ the webb. 
Ella Fitzgerald and the arrangement are 
among the features of Wacky dust. 


Spencer Trio (Am. Mixed) 

****Baby, won't you please come home 
(Warfield, Williams) (63782) 
****Zorna Doone short bread (Bailey) 

(63780) — 
(Brunswick 02657—3s.). 


O’Neil Spencer (ds) with Buster Bailey 
(cl) ; Billy Kyle (p). 

These have to have four stars if only for 
Billy Kyle’s piano. Kyle takes me back to 
the early days of Earl Hines. He has the 
same resilient, close-cropped touch, his 


music is every bit as interesting and hi 
technique is phenomenal. 

It was a good day for old time Henderso: 
clarinettist, Buster Bailey, too. 

About Spencer I am not so certain. H: 
has technique, but his playing always sounds 
so frothy. In these records he indulges ir 
long drum solos. All very smart, but drun 
solos at their best never seem to me to bi 
more than exhibitionistic. And in thc 
fast (Baby) side Mr. Spencer indulges in such 
excessive syncopation that it is almost 
impossible to follow the measure, and how 
the other two knew when to come is not 
much less than a miracle. Still if solving 
rhythmic problems amuses you, here’s one 
that will keep you busy for quite awhile. 


Teddy Grace—Vocalist (Am.N.) 
**** Crazy blues (Bradford) (64495) 
**** Tove me or leave me (Donaldson, Kahn 
(64493) _ 
(Brunswick 02667—3s.). 

Acc. by Jack Teagarden (tvmb) ; Billy 
Kyle (~) ; Dave Barbour (z) ; lmar 
Kaplan (b) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 

Whether it’s singing the blues or the 
mournful hauntingly melody on the other 
side Teddy Grace makes an equally swell 
job of it. In her negro style there is a strength 
of character that holds you to every bar, and 
she sings in tune. 

Accompaniments excellent. In addition to 
Kyle’s piano and Barbour’s guitar there are 
choruses by Teagarden. Quite a treat in 
these days when we hear so little of Mr. T., 
even though he may not be at his very best 
on this occasion. 


Willie Smith (The Lion) and His Cubs 


Am.N. 
**** Streamline gal (Scott, Smith, Williams) 
(39490) (1935) 
*** Swing, brother, swing (Raymond, 
Bishop, Williams) (39537) (1935) 
- (Brunswick 02695—3s.). 
Smith (») with Cecil Scott (cl) ; Willie 
Williams (washboard) ; bass and trumpet. 
The small band goes to town in tht 
approved negro style. Freed from Milt 
Herth and his box of tricks, which is the only 
thing with which we have been able to hear 
Willie Smith lately, Willie shows what a 
fine artist he is. No exhibitionism, just 
natural swing. Cecil Scott also plays good 
stuff even if his tone might be sweeter. 
Willie Williams’ washboard in keeping with 
the general atmosphere. 





December 1938 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
**Foseph! Foseph! (Cahn, Chaplin, 
Casman, Steinberg) (63300) 
**Tu-li-tulip time (Grever, Lawrence) 
(64350) 
(Brunswick 02654—3s.). 
***Sha-Sha (Van Heusen, Kurtz, King) 


(64352) 

##** When a prince of a fella meets a Cinderella 
(Van Heusen, Kurtz) (64424) 
(Brunswick 02665—3s.). 


63300—Acc. personnel as for 63314 (see 
Tue GrAMopHone for August 1938, p.123). 

64325 and 64350.—Acc. by Jimmy 
Dorsey and His Orchestra—Dorsey 
(alto, cl) ; directing Milton Yaner, Sam 
Rubinurtch (altos) ; Chas _ Frazier, 
Herbie Haymer (tens) ; Ralph Muzzillo, 
Shorty Cherock (imps); Bob Byrn, 
Sonny Lee, Don Matteson § (irmis) ; 
Fred Slack (») ; Roc Hillman (g) ; Jack 
Ryan (4); Ray McKinley (ds). 

The girls sing with their usual youthful 
tang and rhythmical style. It’s the tunes that 
are at fault where the rating has dropped to 
two stars. Of the two on 02654 Tu-li-tulip 
time is the corniest, but the treatment and 
Jimmy Dorsey’s accompaniment have gone 
some way to save. 

Prince of a fella may sound a doubtful title, 
but it is not quite what you might expect. 
It’s a slowish melody with natural flow, and 
the girls swing it easily and effectively. 


Bob Crosby and Johnny Mercer (Am.) 
*** Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Sheen (DLA1298) 
**Small fry (Film: ‘“‘ Sing, You Sinners”’) 
(Carmichael, Loesser) (DLA1297) 
(Brunswick 02653—3s.). 


Accs. by Victor Young’s Small Freyers. 


If you want something a bit different for 
the Christmas parties try Bob Crosby and 
Johnny Mercer in their latest adoption of the 
personalities of these fruity old stagers, 
Messrs, Gallagher and Sheen. It’s likely to 
go down well and is near enough swing if 
only by way of the accompaniment. 


Courtesy} (Decca, New York 


The Andrew Sisters 


—Patty, Maxine and La Verne—make 


the (we hope eternal) triangle 
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Small fry—I expect you’ve realized that 
this is only Shoeshine boy all over again—also 
has its out of the ordinary aspects in the form 
of negro crosstalk and original lyrics by 
Mercer. Both sides most amusing. 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
** Mindin’ my business (Kahn, Donaldson) 


(63224) ' 

**Song of India (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
(62829) 
(Brunswick 02670—33.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
Gramopuone for July 1938, p.76). 

I suppose Mindin’ my business swings 
within the meaning of the act, but it is too 
suavely mechanical even if the machine is 
well oiled and works smoothly, to be 
particularly gripping. 

Song of India is a good arrangement of its 
kind and is played with equal polish, but 
these things are inevitably so out of keeping 
with the true spirit of jazz and always seem 
so synthetic to me. 


COLUMBIA 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Fam on toast (Biondi) (B22867) 
**** Tutti frutti (Fisher, Gaillard) (v by 
Leo Watson) (B23324) 
(Columbia DB5050—3s.). 
Nothing could show more obviously how 
Krupa has improved his band than this disc. 


Jam on toast, made when the band was new, 
at the same session as Fare thee well Annie 
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Laurie (Col. DB5038, released September), is 
tuneful and polished in its way, but although 
it gets a bit more spirited towards the end, it 
lacks guts. If you couldn’t exactly say that 
it seems to be feeling its way, it at any rate 
gives the impression of playing for safety. 

Tutti frutti is quite the opposite. The 
playing is just as finished, but it has much 
more life. The amusing Leo Watson, who 
created a minor sensation in Artie Shaw’s 
Free Wheeling (Vocalion $134), starts off with 
some more of his nonsense vocalising, there 
is a neatly effective tenor solo, an incisive 
brass team, a trumpet who can tear it up 
without making the edges ragged, a good 
swing arrangement, and Krupa provides an 
exhilarating backing without making it 
hit back too heavily. 


Duke E on and His Orchestra’s 
Show boat Shuffle and Echoes of Harlem, 
originally on respectively Brunswick 02038 
(released August 1935) and Brunswick 
02222 (released July 1936), are re-issued 
on Columbia DB5049. 


Personnel—Ellington (~) with Hodges, 
Hardwick, Carney, rd = (reeds) ; 
Stewart, Williams, Whetsel (imps) ; 
Brown, Nanton, Tizol (irmbs) ; Guy (g) ; 
Taylor (+); Greer (ds), plus in Echoes of 
Harlem, Webster (ten) ; Ch. Allen (tmp). 











Courtesy) (Music Corperation of America 
Count Basie has a hunch—that .. . ? 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong (Am.N.) 
*#** Fonah and the whale (MacGimsey) (v) 


(63985) 
*#**Shadrack (MacGimsey) (v) (63982) 
(Decca F6835—2s.). 


If this isn’t more like our Louis of the old 
days, it is any rate more like Louis as he ought 
to be. Both sides are spirituals with Louis 
supported by the Lyn Murray chorus and a 
small orchestra, which if it is not quite up to 
the Earl Hines’ outfits standard is at least 
very different from the crude cumbersome 
Luis Russell combination that has been 
Louis’ wax-fellow for so long. 

Louis doesn’t play any trumpet. He just 
sings and recites in his gin voice. It’s enough 
for me. Louis’ elocution may not be 
academic by our standards, but does he know 
how to put it over ! 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
##** Milk cow blues (Arnold) (v by Nappy 
Lamare) (63389) 
*** Yancey special (Lewis) (63386) 
(Decca F6862—2s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June 1938, p.28) with, in 
63389, Irving Fazola (c/). 

To hear Bob Crosby’s Orchestra play 
Milk cow blues is to know what playing the 
blues means. The band combines the white 
musicians’ musical artistry with the true 
negro blues character. Fazola plays his 
clarinet with a simple sincerity that is a joy 
in these days of tricks and pep, and if anyone 
can sing the blues with a more genuinely 
negroid character, even though he doesn’t 
sing quite in tune, than white man Lamare 
it can only be another Nappy Lamare. 

Yancey special is based on boogie woogie 
(heavy bass harmony—vide Cab Calloway’s 
Hepster’s Cat-olugue). The boogie woogie is 
played by Bob Zurke on the piano and 
Bob Haggart on the bass. At first I thought 





it rather monotonous. Now it has begun to 
grow on me. I find myself humming the 
darned phrase in the bath. Even so I would 
not say this is one of Crosby’s best. It is 
played with all the bands’ usual efficiency 
and understanding, but the subject matter 
seems to limit what can be done with it. A 
little of it goes a long way, and it gets boring 
after a time. Nevertheless Bob Zurke’s 
piano is tops. Meade Lux Lewis (remember 
a aepeea the number ?) has nothing on 


George Chisholm and His Jive Five 
** Archer Street drag (Chisholm) (DR2988) 
** Let’s go (Chisholm) (DR2985) 
(Decca F6867—2s.). 
Chisholm (irmb) with Benny Winstone 
(ten, cl) ; Tom McQuater (cornet) ; Eddie 


Macauley (0) Tiny Wintore (b) ; Dave 


If yom Street drag is a true reflection of the 
prevailing atmosphere in the Street of Hope 
our musicians must be finding life a rather 
heavy burden. However, that aside applies 
mainly to the number, or rather the tempo 
of the number. The playing is good. 
Chisholm has two solos and does nothing to 
jeopardise his reputation for being the most 
understanding swing trombone we have. 
Benny Winstone also has the feel for it on his 
clarinet, even if the feel is alittle melancholy. 

Even so I prefer the happier Let’s go. 
Everybody gets a chance on this side, and the 
stuff is there and it swings easily even if the 
record as a whole could not be described as 
the acme of inspired feeling. 


Dick Robertson and His Orch. (Am.) 


**Chinese Laundry Blues (Cotterell, 
Formby) (v by Dick Robertson) 
(63739) 

** Hi yo, silver! (De Leath, Erickson) (v 
by Dick Robertson and Trio) 
(64240) 

(Decca F6857—2s.). 

Robertson (vocalist) with, in 63739, Tony 

Zimmers (cl) ; Muzzillo, Johnn 

McGhee ; 


(6) ; ; Sammy Weiss 
ad ; in 64240, with Sid Stoneburn (ci) ; 
cGhee (imp) ; “-_, (p) ; Barbour 

ay ; Stephens (5) ; Weiss (ds). 


In spite of the array of talent these are not 
much more than bright commercial records. 
Still if you are looking for communal dance 
records in the livelier vein you might do 
much worse than try these. There are hot 
trombone and trumpet solos in both titles, 
and in Chinese Laundry Blues a clarinet chorus 
with a swing accompaniment from the 
rhythm. Dick Robertson at least sees the 
brighter side of life. 


Django Reinhardt (guitar) and Stepnane 
Grappelly (piano) 


**Zouise (Robin, Whiting) On). 
aay be kind ( Chaplin 


ron a ). 


Reinhardt’s usual technique put to 
lightly frothy ends. Pretty for the crowd, 
but likely to be of more interest to guitar 
devotees and students. 
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Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
* Music, \maestro, please (Maddison 
Wrubel) (v by Edythe Wright) 
(OAo2g211) 
Tom Dorsey and His Clambake Seven 
(Am.) 
** 4-tisket, a-tasket (Fitzgerald, Fieldman) 
(v by Edythe .Wright and Skeets 
Herfurt) (0Ao019420) 
(H.M.V. eS) 
***Chinat my A 
(OA019428) 
*** Sheik of Araby, The (Smith, Wheeler, 
Snyder) (OAo19418) 
(H.M.V. B8825—3s.). 
023211—Dorsey (trmb) with Fred Stulce» 
. Schutzer, Skeets Herfurt, Dean 
Kincaide, J. Mince (reeds) ; Geo. “ Pee- 
Wee” Irwin, Andy Ferretti, Lee 
Castaldo (imps); Les Jenkins, Earl 
a (irmbs); Howard Smith (f) ; 
Carmen Mastren (g); Gene Traxler 
(6); M. Purtill (ds). 
019418 and 019420—Dorsey (trmb) with 
Mince (reeds) ; Irwin (tmps) ; : 


(Schwartz) 





Graham Stevenson (ds). 
019428—as for 019418, except Purtill 
(ds) replaces Stevenson. 


The old game of trying to cash in on the 
swing market with a commercial record, just 
because the band has a name as a swing 
combination, is the only reason I can think 
of for including Music Maestro in the swing 
series, However purely as a communal 
performance this is a cut above the average. 
Tom Dorsey’s sweet trombone solo is 
immaculately played, Edythe Wright’s 
vocal is pleasant enough, and the ensemble 








[C.B.S., U.S.A. 
Tom Dorsey 


Courtesy] 


Butter, you’d think, wouldn’t melt 


in his mouth, but his trombone 


is as suavely perfect as any pedagogue could 
wish. 

And on the whole A-tisket, a-tasket is nearly 
as bad from a swing point of view. It’s nearly 
all vocal. An attempt to “ produce ” the 
song takes the form of Edythe Wright calling 


in too ‘obvious rhyme on various people t 
step up and do something. Tom D. and 
Johnny Mince oblige with mild solos, 
Skeets Herfurt excuses himself as too lazy to 
play and does some lazy singing instead, 
All very original and derisively funny, I’m 
sure, but it just hasn’t got over with me, 
The only saving grace is the neat playing of 
the rhythm section. 

Luckily, however, we come to better 
things in the other two titles. As there are 
no vocals the boys have got to play to fill up 
the time, and they do it to much better 
purpose. Tom Dorsey 


bit busy (and sound more so because the 
tempo is fast) and the ensemble passages are 
good jam. The rhythm section puts a neat 
finish behind it all and in The Sheik Stevenson, 
who was deputising on the date, shows 
himself to be a good drummer. His bass 
drum gets through steadily and solidly. 

The worst one could say of either of these 
two sides is that the tempi are rather un- 
necessarily fast and that the whole ide is 
rather more slick than genuine, but that is 
the case with so many of Tom Dorsey's 
livelier records these days. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
*** Margie (Davis, Conrad, Robinson) 
(OA025476) 
*** Russian lullaby (Berlin) (OAo25478) 
(H.M.V. B8827—3s.). 


The regular combination (see Tue 
GRAMOPHONE for eran 1938, p.171, 
record No. 023518). 


Every month I feel there ought to be 
quite a lot to say about the new Goodman 
record, but when it comes to it I find there is 
seldom anything fresh to mention. 

And it’s the same again this month. 
These records are just like—too like, in 
fact—so many other Goodmans. The same 
highly finished performances of the same 
type of arrangements. Mostly section and 
ensemble work with the usual solos by 
Goodman and Harry James. Everything is 
beyond reproach. Every crotchet is given its 
correct value, every note commences and 
ends just when, where and how it should. 
It’s just like the little boy who was so 
obviously conscious of the irreproachableness 
of his manners that you wanted to kick him 
if only to upset his self-assurance and see 
whether he was human or only just a 
perfectly made little piece of mechanism. 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Misty mornin’ (Whetsel, Ellington) 
(A51972) (pre. 1930) 
***Saratoga swing (Bigard) 
(Pre. 1930) 
(H.M.V. B8828—3s.). 


51972— (p) with J. 
H. nsey BBigurt (reeds) ; 
Williams, Freddie Jenkins, A Whoted 
(imps) ; * Tricky ton, Juan 
Tizol (trmbs) ; F. Guy (bjo); W. Braud 
(6) ; Sonny Greer 

519 Brig So meme with Hodges 
(alto); Bigard (cl); Williams (imp) ; 
Guy (bjo) ; Braud (6) ; Greer (ds ) 

I drew H.M.V.’s attention to Misty 
mornin’ years ago, but we decided after due 
consideration that something had gone 


(A51974) 
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wrong with the processing and the reproduc- 
tion was too bad for issue. It sounded as 
though the disc was badly worn. 

Recently the engineers at Hayes tried 
working on the master with the result that it 
has been considerably improved, but even so 
there is a nasty hissy roughness in places and 
I doubt if the record is worth buying. 

It is a great pity because it is one of 
Ellington’s most charming earlier tunes and 
if the performance to-day sounds dated it 
nevertheless has its attractive aspects. There 
is a sincerity about both tune and the un- 
assuming but tuneful way it is played. And 
while it is unassuming it is by no means 
without that particular Ellington character 
which the maestro subsequently developed 
to such purpose. 

Saratoga swing, another slow piece, has 
much the same atmosphere as reg: 
tune and the way it is treated, except that 
as a tune it is rather more melancholy and 
in the performance there is, owing to the 
smaller combination used, less ensemble and 
more solo work. In fact all the “‘ melody ” 
instruments in turn state the theme in their 
own characteristic ways. There is also a lot 
to be heard from Braud’s excellent but 
rather too prominently and woodenly 
recorded bass. 


PARLOPHONE 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orchestra (Am.) 
***®Born to swing (Nemo, Mills) (v by 
Mildred Bailey) (23181) 

*** Small fry (Film: ‘‘ Sing, You Sinners’’) 
(Loesser, Carmichael) (v_ by 
Mildred Bailey) (23179) 
Parlophone R2595—3s.). 

To see Mildred singing ‘‘ look at me and 
you will see that I was born to swing ”’ must 
be just’ delicious. She weighs twenty stone 
if she weighs an ounce. Almost beats the 
Peters Sisters. 

But as most of you can’t see her you’ll 
have to be satisfied with merely hearing her 
sing it. And it ought to be enough for most 
of you. She’s done it i That same 
delightfully sweet voice, that same sense of 
style, that same perfect phraseology—all are 
there, this time with an abandon that even 
Mildred doesn’t always indulge in. 

Shoeshine boy—beg pardon, I mean Small 
JSry—I needn’t say much about. You can 
imagine how sweetly Mildred would sing this 
little lullaby, and you won’t be disappointed. 

Accompanying orchestra grand on both 
sides. Trumpet quite outstanding. Brilliant 
tone and most effective. But where’s Red 
Norvo’s xylophone ? Or isn’t it Red’s 
orchestra this time ? 





ABBREVIATION 

alto ., altosaxophone m™ -» mellophone 

6 +. string bass N ++ negro artist(s) 

bar .. baritone sax ? . Piano 

bjo  .. banjo ten .. tenor sax 

-. Clarinet imp .. trumpet 

ds . drums irmb .. trombone 

ft + flute vin .. violin 

& + guitar zyl_ .. xylophone 
v__.. vocal refrain 

Am ., American Artist(s) recorded in America 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’ 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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Nan Wynn and Her Orchestra (Am.) 
*** ullaby in rhythm (Goodman, Sampson, 
Profit, Hirsch) (v by Nam Wynn) 
(23338) 
*** Monday morning (Worrell) (v by Nan 
Wynn) (23337) 
(Parlophone R2596—3s.). 
So Nan Wynn, first introduced by Teddy 
Wilson in his records, has been promoted to 




























[Music Corporation of America 
Mildred Bailey 


weighs close on 20 stone and sings 
“IT was born to swing.’’ Delicious! 


Courtesy) 


being featured as the star of the proceedings. 
Well she’s worth it. 

She sings these two unassuming little 
songs sympatheticly, without any affection, 
relying on a quiet straightforward style, and 
sounds in some ways not too unlike Maxine 
Sullivan. 

All quite charming in its sentimental way, 
and that goes for the accompaniments too. 


Slim and Slam (Am.N.) 
*#* J ook-a-there (Gaillard, Stewart) (23166) 


*** Tutti-frutti (Fisher, Gaillard) (23165) 
(Parlophone R2594—3s.). 


Slim Gaillard (zg) ; Slam Stewart ()) 
with (, ds). 

Are Slim and Slam a trifle dull this month 
or am I getting a little bored with them ? If 
its the latter perhaps it is unavoidable when 
one hears the same thing over and over again. 
And that’s what you hear from Slim and 
Slam. Having made a hit with one par- 
ticular idea, they won’t, or is it that they 
can’t budge a quarter of an inch outside 
its narrow confines. There’s the same 
style of singing exactly, the same bowed bass 
hot solos, the same guitar solos, and this 
time not even the xylophone player who was 
so good. Nor do the tunes seem quite such 
fun as some of Slim and Slam’s previous 
efforts. Also I’m wondering whether all 
their stuff is as original as some of us have 
thought. Look-a-there definitely makes use of 
Lady be good and quite a while ago I heard the 
guitar lick used in Tutti-frutti in some hot 
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number o which I can’t for the moment 
remember the name. 

Still if you haven’t heard Messrs. Gaillard 
and Stewart before you’ll find them bright 
entertainment. Behind all their flimsy 
nonsense the swing is there. 


Henry “ Red ” Allen and His Orchestra 

(Am.) 

** A fler last night with you (Burker) (v by 
Henry Allen) (20759) 

***7 was born to swing (Russell, Harrison) 
(v by Henry Allen) (20762) 
(Parlophone R2597—3s.). 

Both sides come in that rather negative 
category of things which you can’t find a 
great deal wrong with, yet they fail to grip. 
Henry Allen plays good trumpet (he always 
did) and sings rather in the Jack Teagarden 


“mode, but without Teagarden’s quaintly 


fascinating nonchalence ; there is a pianist 
who plays somewhat in the style of Billy 
Kyle, but lacks Kyle’s incisive touch and 
technical brilliance ; and there are good 
clarinet and tenor players. Yet it all seems 
rather uninspired. In fact Born to swing 
almost sounds in some ways laboured, but 
then any record of the number probably 
would after Mildred Bailey’s. She’s said 
what will probably be the last word on this 
song for many a long day. 


Red Nichols and His Five Pennies’ 
Clarinet Marmalade and Sweet Sue (originally 
Brunswick 1301, released June 1932) are 
re-issued on Parlophone R2598. 

Personnel—Nichols (tmp) with J. Dorsey 
(cl) ; Babe Rusin (én) ; F. McGrath () ; 
A. Bernstein (). 


Jack Teagarden and His Orchestra’s 
J just couldn’ t take it baby (originally Brunswick 
01683, released February 1934) and junk 
Man (originally Brunswick 01979, released 
March 1935, reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for March 1935) are re-issued on Parlophone 
R2599. 

Personnels—I just couldn’t—Teagarden 
(vocalist, trmb) acc. by combination led by 
Jimmy Dorsey (alto, cl) and featuring 
Ch. Teagarden (imp) ; A. Bernstein (4). 
Junk man—Teagarden (vocalist, trmb) with 
F. Trumbauer (alio) ; Benny Goodman 
(cl); Ch. Teagarden (imp); Bill Rank 
(trmb) ; Art Tatum (») ; Caspar Reardon 
(harp). 


REX 


Freddy Gardner and His Swing Orch. 


**J?s d’lovely (Porter) (From: “ The 
Fleet’s Lit Up”) (R2g22) 
*** Music, maestro, please (From: “* These 
Foolish Things”) (R2g21) 
(Rex 9396—1s. 6d.). 

Gardner (ten, cl) with Norman Payne 
(tmp); Ted Heath (rmb) ; Pat Dodd (?) ; 
Geo. Elliott (zg); Dick Ball (4); Sid 
Heiger (ds). | 

I suppose one should blame the Rex 
officials more than the band for anything 
that may be wrong with these. They get a 
band to describe itself as a swing band be- 
cause they think it sounds fashionable, and 
then make it play “ commercial” tunes. 
It’s always the same story when an English 
band wants to make swing records. You can 












call yourself what you like, but when it comes 
to the music it’s always Oh, no; you can’t 
do that, its not “‘ commercial ”. No wonder 
all the good swing records are American. 
However, within the limits of what 
probably Freddy guessed he would be 
allowed, or was allowed (I don’t know, I 
wasn’t there) to do the performances are not 
too bad. They mostly feature the soloists, 
and in the fast (Jt’s d’lovely) side Freddy 
plays some tenor which wouldn’t be a 
disgrace. anywhere. Next best are 
Freddy’s clarinet and the piano, with the 
guitar also coming commendably into the 
picture. 
In the slower Music, maestro, the piano is 
j again nice, the trombone makes up for a 
rather poor show on the coupling and 
Freddy’s tenor is again pleasing. 


VOCALION 


ram) Dodds and His Chicago Boys 
m. 


*** Melancholy (Bloom, Melrose) (63190) 
*** Stackalee Blues (Spencer) (v) (63193) 
(Vocalion S207—3s.). 

Dodds (cl) with Charlie Shaver on}: 
Lilian Armstrong (~) ; Teddy Bunn (2 
John Kirby (5) ; O'Neil Spencer (ds) 

Johnny Dodds, old time clatinettist, 
whom you may remember in many of Louis 
Armstrong’s earliest records, pops up again 
with another from the early Armstrong 
firmament, none other than Louis’ first wife 
Lil, who, before her marriage, was Lil 
Hardin, and did so much to help Louis 
obtain his New York start. In fact if I 
remember rightly she got Louis his first job in 
New York, in the band in which she was 
then pianist. 

Since those days Johnny seems to have 
improved. I find his tone better and his 
playing neater, less crudely negroid. In 
fact the whole band is neat and tuneful 
enough, and both records are good examples 
of a small combination muggin’ easily and 
characteristically. 

Stackalee blues is nothing more than another 
tune you may know under the name of 
Frankie and Johnny, although the lyrics are 
different. Or should I have put it the other 
way round. It’s another case of the chicken 
and the egg. I don’t know which came first. 


Bob Howard and His Boys (Am. Mixed) 
*** In my miz (Watts, Jackson) (v) (63575) 
*** T oodle-o0 (Morand) (v) (63576) 

(Vocalion S205—3s.). 


Howard (N vocalist) with Frank Froeba 
(p) ; Tommy Bunn (zg); Haig Stephens 
(6) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 

And here’s another small band that does 
quite well in an unpretentious way. The 
tunes may not be up to those played by 
Johnny Dodds, especially Toodle-oo which is 
rather a negligible fragment, but the un- 
affected playing to some extent makes up 
for them. Frankie Froeba’s piano is up to 
his usual quite passable standard. Tommy 
Bunn takes some solos to add variety, and 
the rhythm section as a whole is, owing 
mainly to Stephens’ good bass, quite 
satisfactory. 

In his inconsequent way Bob Howard 
is a quite entertaining singer. 
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Una Mae Carlisle and Her Jam Band 
***I’'m crazy “bout my baby (Waller, Hill) 
(v) (DTB3659) 
***7T would do anything for you (Hill) (v) 
(DTB3655) 
(Vocalion S199—33s.) 


Una Carlisle (vocalist, ») with Bertie 
King (ten, cl) ; David Wilkins (tmp) ; 
Alan Ferguson (zg) ; Len Harrison (b) ; 
Hymie Schneider (ds). 


Must apologise about this one. It 
came out a month or more ago, but was a 
late arrival and I seem to have missed it. 
However better late than never I hope. 

Each record of Una’s gets better. Both 
she and the band seem to have now reached 
a stage where it all comes more naturally and 
easily. Una keeps a much better tempo and 
her piano swings much more in consequence. 
Her singing also sounds more comfortable 
and spontaneous. 

Len Harrison’s bass is an outstanding 
feature in the accompaniments, and there is 


Courtesy] 


[C.B.S., U.S.A. 
Slim and Slam 


For once Slam seems to be nearly going 


to sleep on the job 


nothing much wrong with the tenor and 
trumpet solos either. In fact considering 
what little chance English musicians have to 
get off on a record it is surprising whata 
good little band this has turned out to be. 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**Carolina in the morning (Donaldson, 
Kahn) (v) (63606) 
*** Trouble in mind (Jones) (v) (62152) 
(Vocalion S201—3s.). 
63606—Herman (cl, vocalist) with Jack 
Ferrier, Pete Johns (altos) ; Saxie 
Mansfield, Ray Hopfner (tens) ; Clarence 
Willard, Malcolm Crain (imps); Joe 
Bishop (Flugle horn) ; Neal Reid (tmd) ; 
Tom Linchan (/) ; Oliver Matthewson 
ts) s Wallie Yoder (4) ; Frank Carlson 
(ds) 


621 52—Herman (cl, vocalist) with 
Murray Williams, Don Watt (alios) ; 
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Mansfield, Bruce Wilkins 
Willard, Kermit Simmons 
BisHop (Flugle horn) ; 
Horace Diaz (?) ; 

Yoder (5) ; Carlson (ds (ds). 


Rosetta Howard and The Harlem 
Hamfats (Am.) 
**]f you're a viper (Howard) (v) (62644) 
*** Rosetta Blues (Rosetta, Williams) (v) 
(62645) 
(Vocalion S202—3s.). 

Rosetta Howard (vocalist) ; Odell 
Rand (cl); Herbert Morand (imp) ; 
Horace Malcolm (~); Chas. McCoy, 
Joe McCoy (gs); John Lindsay (5) ; 
Freddie Flynn (ds). 


If its blues you’re looking for try Rosetta 
Blues and Trouble in mii 

Rosetta has the real strident way of 
singing this typical negro music. Woody 
Herman is not quite so tough, but he knows 
how to sing the blues as it should be sung. 

They say the Hamfats—incidentally they 
hail from Chicago—can’t read music. 
Well, who cares. They deliver the goods 
just the same. Herman’s orchestra is even 
better, and not only because there is more of 
it. 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

** Madhouse (Mundy, Hines (B15003) 

*Swingin’ down (Hines) (B15009). 
(Vocalion S168t—3s.) 

In addition to being fast Swingin’ down 
is too busy, and in addition to being too 
busy it is messy, and the fact that either 
may be the result of the other doesn’t 
make things any better. Hines takes a 
piano solo but if it meant anything you 
wouldn’t notice it because it is so muddled 
up with all the other things that are going on. 

use is, in spite of its title, slower, 
easier on the ear, and all round the better 
side in spite of the presence of a tuba (and 
how !) in place of the string bass, You can 
at least understand what Hines is playing 
in his solo—for what that is worth. 

Thus ends this chapter of the tragedy of 
one who once was the greatest pianist in 
jazz. 


Al Cooper and His Savoy Sultans (Am.N.) 
** Fump steady (Chapman) (64362) 
*** Rhythm Doctor Man (Cooper) (64359) 
(Vocalion S204—33.). 


Cooper (alto) with Rudy Williams 

; Ed McNeil (en) ; Pat Jenkins, 

Massenberg § (tmps) ; Oliver 

Richardson (~) ; Grachan Moncur (4) ; 
John Mitchell (ds). 


Any of you who heard this band, which 
plays opposite Chick Webb at the Savoy 
Ballroom in Harlem, relayed from America 
by the B.B.C. last September are going to be 
pleasurably surprised. 

On the broadcast it sounded pretty rough 
and ready, not to mention badly out of tune. 
On these records it sounds much more 
finished and there is comparatively little 
room for complaint about its intonation. 
In a way it is rather like a young edition of 
Chick Webb, which is of course not surprising 
considering that the Chick Webb pattern is 
always in its ears. It has neither the 
brilliance nor quite the musicianship of 
Webb, but the style is not dissimilar. 
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ALL-WAVE MODEL P.B.51 (illustrated above) 5-valve 
(inc. rect.) Superhet for A.C. mains, 8 Press Buttons giving 
choice of § Long and Medium wave stations and 3 automatic 


waveband selectors. Provision for pick-up 
10: GNS. 
2 CASH 


and external speaker. Walnut cabinet. 
or on popular payments. 

ALL-WAVE MODEL P.B.53 (ilustrated top right) 5-valve 
(inc. rect.) Superhet for A.C. Mains, 10 Push Buttons—-7 
Long and Medium wave stations and 3 automatic manual- 
waveband selectors. 8-watt quality output. 
‘Teleflic’ shortwave logging device. 12: GNS. 

or om popular payments. CASH 


The GRAMOPHONE 


T even the best of Christmas parties there comes an ebb in the 
tide of “local talent”. What’s to do? Why, call on that 
versatile entertainer ‘ BUSH-BUTTON’ to liven up the party. 
It’s literally no trouble at all because Bush-Button gives you a 
holiday even from tuning. You can have dance music, variety, 
opera or whatever you wish at the push of a button! Change 
programmes as often as you like. 
Your local Bush Dealer will be pleased to demonstrate the latest 
BUSH Models and let you try Bush-Button tuning yourself. 


Bush 


BUTTON RADIO FROM 9: Gns. 


She. Symbol of A Reliable ‘Radio 


Write for full details to BUSH RADIO LIMITED, Power Rd., Chiswick, W.4. 
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“IT welcome the appointment 
of The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


as MURPHY 
E. 7. Power, R A D IO DEALERS’”’ says E. J. Power 


Managing 
Director, Yi 
Murphy . and we of The Gramophone Exchange take par 


Radio ticular pleasure in announcing to our customers, present 
and potential, that we are now entitled to “‘ add to our 
laurels” the proud name of MURPHY. 


For over 25 years we have specialised in, and in many 
cases sponsored, machines and accessories with the one 
aim in view—the only one we feel worth while—that 
of really good reproduction at reasonable prices. 


Now with MURPHY we feel that our service is com- 
plete. 


MURPHY RADIO is too well known to readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE to need much introduction, but 
when, with all our experience, we frankly say we were 
amazed at the quality, there is a thrill in store for all 
who accept this our invitation to come and hear a This 
MURPHY. We have a comprehensive stock of instru- 


ments and ideal conditions to listen in. If you cannot 8 
call, let us send you a book about MURPHY. value—the Group 
50 Table Model. 
AC £16. DC/AC 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING £16/5/0. 


We are opened Christmas Week 

from 9.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. Place 

your orders early and thus avoid 
disappointment. 


























The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 3007 
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Now that 
CHRISTMAS 


is SO very near. 


Now is the time to think of presents. With the 
amazing variety that records offer you can be sure 
your gift will please, but if you are in doubt we 
shall be happy to advise you in your choice. 

Now is the time to overhaul your own record 
library, to get those works you have promised 
yourself for so long. 

To buy a new set or gramophone perhaps. The 
choice is bewildering, the advice of friends is freely 
given, but based as it often is on limited experience 
—perhaps a little prejudiced. 

Here is where The Gramophone Exchange can help. 
The largest record store in London; established 
more than 25 years. 


Our wide experience in freely at your disposal. 
We hold full stocks of— 


His Master’s Voice 


Including Connoisseur Catalogue 


Columbia 
Parlophone 
Decca 
Polydor 
Gamut 
Brunswick 
Vocalion 


and our own Special List of Foreign Recordings 





RECORDS BY POST ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


We pack and despatch records to every 
country, Let us despatch your presents this 








year. 
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Taking the long 


ie 
view — 

; The Gramophone Exchange has 
for many years now advocated 
the use of fibre needles; indeed, 
ever since they became a prac- 
tical possibility. In doing so we 
took the long view. The shorter 
one would be to urge the sale of 
steel and sell more records. 
Fibres never wear them out. But 
we know that our advice is sound 
and we specialise in the right 
equipment for the successful use 
of fibre needles. Here are a few 
examples : 


I. The Astra 2-piece Electrical 


Reproducer 


Will prove a revélation to those who value good 
records and desire to hear good music at its very 
best. 28 Guineas. 


II. The Astra 1-piece Electrical 


Reproducer 
This model has a built-in speaker and makes pos- 
sible life-like reproduction for the smaller room. 
20 Guineas. 


Ill. The Astra No. 6 Sound-box 


For those who cannot or will not have electrical 
reproduction. The most sensitive and reliable 
soundbox procurable. 50s. 


IV. The Astra Green Fibre Needle 


For use with any soundbox—or the special round 
shank for use with pick-ups. 


Please send for details of instruments or acces- 
sories and remember that we offer a generous 
allowance for your present instrument. 


The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE Ltd. 


ASTRA HOUSE 
121 and 123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 


LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


4 DOORS EAST OF CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS. 


ct 


eee 
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‘46’ ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 

Good quality of reproduction. Very light 
pick-up for steel or fibre needles. High 
L.F, gain particularly suitable for weakly 
modulated records. Principa! short, medium 
and long wave station names shown on 
3-colour scal 


e. 
D.C./A.C. MODEL £22 
A.C. MODFI £20 


Baas * 48’ ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 

*40’ ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM ; High quality of reproduction with well-balanced bass and 

. ‘ ‘ treble responses. Automatic record changer. Inverse feed 
The best quality we know how to produce in a. commercial 2 back to damp speaker resonance and extend frequency 
set. A special arrangement of double speakers in a heavily . response. ABC tuning. 
damped acoustic tunnel gives exceptional definition D.C./A.C. MODEL £32 
Variable selectivity extends the treble response up to Cm ~ AL MODEL £30 
8,500 cycles, Piezo electric pick-up and automatic record anise : 


changer. ABC tuning scale. Automatic tuning correction 
and band-spread short wave tuning. 
A.C. MODEL 


More in it than meets the eye! 


It is a matter of life or death with our engineers that Murphy 
cabinets must be designed to be what they call “acoustically 
accurate in construction’. I have said many times that Murphy 
radiograms are intended firstly to give you faithful reproduction, 
and it is a fact that the cabinet of a radiogram is one of the things 
which make all the difference between good or 

bad performance. ; 


Listen to any one of the Murphy instruments, 
compare the reproduction with that of other 
sets, and, like the man in the whiskey advertise- 
ment,. I feel sure you will tell the difference 
blindfold. E. J. POWER, Managing Director. 


EVERY MURPHY SET 


HAS A HIGH EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
HIRE PURCHASE TERMS. ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL MURPHY SETS 


Au Murphy sets, exclusive of valves and batteries, guaraniced for a year, Prices do not apply in Eire. Murphy Radio Ltd,, Welwyn Garden City, Herts Tel: Welwyn Garden 800 
' C.R.C, 907 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone Push Button Radiogram, Model 871. 
Price 39 gns. 


Specification 
H.F. Amplifier :— Marconi KTW63, valve. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X65 valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :— Marconi KTW63 valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :— Marconi DH63 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—KT41 valve. 
Power Output :—3.25 watts (apprex.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi U50 valve. 
Loudspeaker : —Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Hysteresis type. 
Wave Ranges :—13-30 ; 30-90 ; 195-570 ; 725-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Consumption :—g0 watts (approx.). 
Push Button Tuning, Tone Control, Automatic Record Changer, 


Visual Tuning Indicator and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker 
with Cut-out Switch. 


Perhaps the main points of interest about this new Marconiphone 
radiogram are the new lightweight pick-up and the push-button 
tuner. Actually, this is the first Marconiphone push button 
instrument we have had and it is the first motor driven type of any 
make that has so far been in the London Office.: 


As has been explained before, motor driven instruments 
are not pretuned as in the case of the trimmer condenser and 
permeability tuned types where the mere pressing of a button is 
instantaneous in tuning the station. Here, when a button is 
pressed a small motor revolves the tuning condenser to a point 
predetermined by the position of a “‘ dog ”’ attached to a rotating 
drum. At the same time the cursor travels across the tuning scale 
to the calibrated position of the station. And there it is: in comes 
the programme ; the tuning in of the station is automatically 
carried out by the motor. 


On this 871 there are, in all, nine buttons ; a white one labelled 
“manual” the depression of which throws the motor out of 
circuit so that tuning may be carried out in the ordinary way, and 
eight brown buttons each of which controls the tuning of a certain 
station. On our particular sample these eight are labelled (from 
left to right): (1) Radio Normandie; (2) British Nationals ; 
(3) Midland Regional ; (4) Luxembourg ; (5) London Regional ; 
(6) Droitwich ; (7) North Regional ; (8) Radio Eireann. Of 
course, these are not the only receivable stations for many others 
can be tuned manually, or the dogs corresponding to each 
particular button can be re-set so that within certain limits stations 
of personal choice may be automatically received. There is no 
need for us to outline the re-adjustment process here since that is 
clearly described in the instructions issued with each radiogram. 
Perhaps one point should be noted and that is that the correct 
tuning point for any given station is indicated electrically by a 
small pilot lamp. ‘Thus is the mechanical adjustment of the 
“dogs”? accurately shewn. 


In practice the automatic tuning arrangements work admirably. 
A button is pressed, the speaker is muted, the cursor moves across 
the scale to the station and as indicated by the visual tuning 
indicator it is correctly tuned in. A check on the tuning position is 
always available by then pressing the white ‘‘ manual ”’ button and 


** The tone is lively, clean and full and at normal volume level never 
becomes shrill or unduly resonant.”’ 


adjusting the tuning control by hand to see if there is any variation 
in the visual indicator. 

One must remember, however, that when going from the 
medium to the long waveband the waveband switch must be set 
to the appropriate position. Waveband selection is not automatic 
as in some push-button instruments. 


As regards the sensitivity of the radio frequency side we venture 
the opinion that few will quibble at the number of stations it is 
capable of receiving. Long, medium or short wavebands, Great 
Britain, the Continent or America, there is always an excellent 
choice. Moreover with the exception of the short wave stations, 
which are always something of a gamble on any set, there is little 
in the way of fading, of mutual interference or of background 
noises to spoil the programme value of the majority of trans- 
missions. 


It is significant of the instrument’s high note response that when 
listening to the local station the maximum treble position. of the 
tone control produces the nicest balance of tone whereas when 
reproducing records some attenuation is necessary. Naturally one 
cannot always take advantage of the full brilliance on radio but 
many of the powerful foreigners come through with a quality 
approaching that of London National. 

There are two reasons why one must perforce reduce high 
notes when playing records: One is to reduce surface noise and 
the other and more important reason is to reduce the strength of 
the treble which otherwise becomes rather too intense. It is not a 
question of sheer brilliance of treble as of the range of the treble. 
This speaks well for the new E.M.I. pick-up for although we did 
not actually measure its response (that would have meant inter- 
fering with the chassis connections) a run through the gliding 
frequency record (H.M.V. DB4037) which covers frequencies 
between 8,500 c.p.s. down to 25 c.p.s. convinced us that the new 
pick-up has a long and fairly smooth response. Nor did we carry 
out any wear tests with the new pick-up. The design of the arm, 
the pressure it exerts on the records and most important of all the 
small mass and the freedom of the moving parts (with which we 
include the special needle) tells us at once that wear should be 
reduced considerably as compared with the more orthodox 
electro-magnetic pick-up. Incidentally the special needles referred 
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to are the only ones that may be used with this pick-up. Each 
needle is only about 3% of an inch long and something less than 
+ of an inch in diameter and according to instructions issued with 
each packet every needle “‘ will play upwards of 100 sides of records 
without deterioration ”. They cost 1s. 3d. per packet of ten needles 
and even if for safety’ssake each needle is restricted to the playing of 
Jifty ten inch sides they are in no wise expensive. And ’tis better to be 
safe than sorry. 


However, as we have already indicated, as a reproducer of 
records this 871 radiogram is most satisfactory indeed. The tone is 
lively, clean and fyll and at normal volume levels never becomes 
shrill or unduly resonant. One feature of particular note, which 
we attribute mostly to the new pick-up, is the instrument’s response 
to transient sounds of both high and low frequency. There is a 
“* clear-cutness ”” about them that few previous Marconiphone 
instruments have had the ability to reveal. 

Taking everything into consideration, the radio efficiency, 
manually and automatically, its reproducing abilities, its 
mechanical design and excellent finish this 871 radiogram is 
certainly an instrument to be reckoned with at the price. 


The H.M.V. Push Button Radiogram, Model 665. 
Price 28 gns. 


Specification 


Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Marconi KT W63 valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. & L.F. Stage :— Marconi DH63 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—KT63 valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Marconi U50 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Hysteresis Type. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-50 ; 195-580; 1,000-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50 cycles. 

Consumption :—80 watts (approx.). 

Push-Button Tuning, Tone Control and Provision for Auxiliary 
Speaker with Cut-out Switch. 


Here is another type of push-button radiogram. This, 
incidentally is the first H.M.V. instrument of its type that we have 
had upon which to express an opinion. It is also the first of the 
new H.M.V. instruments that has come our way to include in its 
equipment the new lightweight pick-up. 


Six stations may be automatically tuned in by means of push- 
buttons. All are pre-tuned, the permeability method being used by 
which the inductances of the coils are. varied according to the 
position of small coils which slide within the core of the main coils. 


Six apertures containing stations names (in our model they are 
Radio Normandie, Midland Regional, London Regional, North 
Regional, Radio Luxembourg and Droitwich) correspond to the 
number of buttons any one of which, when depressed, instantly 
tunes in the appropriate station. There is no ‘‘ Manual” button 
provided. The reversion from push-button tuning to manual 
tuning, or vice versa, is achieved. by turning the waveband switch 
to the appropriate position (“‘ Auto”, “‘ L.W.” or “ M.W.’’) as 
indicated at the top of the illuminated tuning panel. 

Wavechange in the push button system is automatic. Thus when 
one desires to change from say, Droitwich to Midland Regional 
there is no necessity for operation of the wave change switch. 


As in the other push button instruments facilities are provided 
and, by the way, they are fully explained in the book of instructions 
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** In use the automatic tuning system works extremely well.” 


which accompanies each instrument, for re-adjusting the circuit 
associated with each button for the reception of stations other than 
those to which they are set initially. It is not a complicated process 
and once one has read and digested the essential routine (for the 
frequency range of the circuits associated with each button is 
limited) it is but the work of a few minutes to make the desired 
adjustment. 


In use the automatic tuning system works extremely well ; 
tuning, even when changing from one waveband to the other, is 
instantaneous and accurate, and so far as we have been able to 
ascertain it is stable. In all instances when a check on the auto- 
matic tuning was carried out there was no noticeable variation in 
the resonance point. 


There is little need for us to give details of the instrument’s 
proficiency as a‘manually operated receiver ; both the long and 
medium wavebands are productive of a fair number of stations 
and all may be heard at good strength and with a minimum of 
interference. The special whistle filter incorporated to prevent the 
break-through of medium wave stations when listening on the long 
wave works particularly well. Stations on the short waveband are 
naturally less stable but there is interest in plenty down here for 
those who care to seek it. The Continent provides the major 
portion but at sporadic intervals American and even stations 
further afield come through well when conditions are amicable. 


As a reproducer this 665 is a likeable instrument. Its range in 
both the treble and bass registers is adequate and even at com- 
paratively large output levels there is little suggestion of coloura- 
tion by resonances of high or low frequency. The intensity of the 
treble, as distinct from its range, is such that a slight attenuation, 
by means of the tone control, is necessary. This applies more 
especially when reproducing gramophone records ; otherwise 
surface noise becomes rather prominent. This is indicative, too, 
of the response of the new pick-up. In the matter of transient 
sounds it shows real ability. This pick-up is interesting in many 
ways ; the mass and inertia of the moving parts are particularly 
low and in order that the benefits which these features confer may 
not be nullified a special needle (the “‘ Silent Stylus ”?) has been 
produced and has perforce to be used with the pick-up. These 
needles are about half the length and diameter of a normal medium 
tone steel needle and they are of the semi-permanent type. Each, 
it is claimed, may be used for about 100 record sides but in the 
absence of any statement as to the diameter of the “ sides ”’ it is 
perhaps wiser—to be on the safe side—to restrict each needle 
to the playing of about seventy-five ten-inch sides. Even then a 
simple calculation (taking three minutes as the average playing 
time of a ten-inch side) shows that the needles are not a costly item. 


Some idea of the size of these Silent Stylus may be gauged from 
the fact that a special spring-chuck holder. is provided with each 
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instrument in order that their insertion into the pick-up may be 
facilitated. 

The needle pressure which the pick-up imposes on the record is 
about two ounces which, of course, indirectly gives some idez. as 
to the free movement and smallness of the combined armature apd 
needle. Larger mass and a less free movement would have pre- 
cluded the successful restriction of pressure. 


\s regards record wear, provided each needle is not used 
beyond its useful life, discs played on this instrument should have 
a considerably longer existence. Naturally only a prolonged wear 
test could substantiate this statement but all things are in favour of 
it. 

In this connection it may be noted that mechanical noise, or 
needle chatter, is lower than we have heard from any other 
electro-magnetic pick-up that Hayes has yet produced. 


The McMichael Radiogram. Model 386. Price 20 gns. 





Specification 


Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TH: valve. 

IF. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VP2 valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. & L.F. Stage :—Mazda HL/41 DD valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mazda AC5 Pen valve. 

Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—-Mazda UU4 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Wave Ranges :—16-50 ; 200-550 ; Qg00-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Consumption :—80 watts (approx.). 

Four Position Tone Control and Provision for Low Impedance 
Auxiliary Speaker. 


Although this McMichael 386 radiogram is quite unpretentious 
inJboth theoretical and mechanical design it is fairly obvious from 
even a comparatively short acquaintance that little has been 
sacrificed in order that it should have a more popular appeal so 
far as price is concerned. 


Witness for example the comparatively generous the power 
handling capacity of the output stage ; this isf itself provides a 
margin of safety from distortion due to overload during sudden 
surges such as occur when a large orchestra or for that matter, a 
dance band, rises to a sfzorando. Then again, much thought seems 
to have been devoted to the design of the tone control. This is 
unusual in that there are four distinct settings, each of which is 
indicated, as the knob is turned, in illuminated apertures on the 
tuning panel. One is labelled ‘‘ High Fi”’, another “‘ Normal ”’, 
the third is ‘‘ Bass ’’ and the fourth position is “‘ Foreign”. Thus 
for local station reception one would set the control to the High 
Fidelity position ; when listening to other English stations and 
high power foreigners where extraneous noises are also likely to be 
heard the Normal setting would be used ; for stations still further 
afield and on the short waves one would naturally use the 
“Foreign ’’ position. Whether one would use the “ Bass” 
position, is, of course, a matter of personal taste. Some people, 
we know will prefer the tone colour when the extra low frequency 
intensity which this tone control position provides is used but our 
own opinion is that the strength of the bass under normal circum- 
stances is quite adequate to provide a fitting balance to the middle 
and high frequency content. Naturally we prefer the quality 
from either radio or records when the tone control is set to the 
High Fidelity position. This provides a livelier and cleaner type 
of reproduction and, when playing records, surface noise though 
fairly prominent is not too obtrusive. This in itself is indicative of 
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Judged purely as a receiver of stations the 386 is eminently satisfactory. 


the strength of the treble. For those who dislike so much surface 
noise the Normal position will provide the necessary compromise. 
Non-metallic needle users, on the other hand, will find that their 
particular type of needle will reduce scratch without the need for 
electrical attenuation of the higher frequencies. 

Judged purely as a receiver of stations the 386 is eminently 
satisfactory. The sensitivity is such that good reception from most 
of the notable stations on the long and medium wavebands is 
assured and with but little interference mutual or otherwise. 
Reception from one or two of the weaker stations is not always free 
from background noises—whistles and the like—but seldom are 
they of such intensity as to cause serious interference. The short 
waveband is a problem unto itself and although as is usual, some 
transmissions bid a hasty “‘ Au Revoir” we had little difficulty 
in finding other programmes of interest either from America or the 
Continent. 

Of the mechanical details the automatic waveband indicator 
and the legibility and the design generally of the tuning scale are 
worthy of note. The division of the tuning panel into three 
separate scales (Long Wave, Medium Wave and Short Wave) 
each of which is traversed by its own cursor considerably simplifies 
station location and tuning. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


B Cc N Awarded Silver Medal 
2 a 


a Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 


THE POPULAR B8.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 3/6 each 
Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
coatietigg THE B.C.N. COMPANY csiite’ticg 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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The Pamphonic Loudspeaker. Model 521A. Price £20. 


This new Pamphonic speaker is of the electro-magnet type. 
The dimensions are somewhat larger than the average : the overall 
diameter of the diaphragm is sixteen inches and the total depth 
from front to back is ten and a quarter inches. Careful design of 
the magnet has resulted in a magnetic flux density of some 17,000 
lines per square centimetre. Such.a high flux has a controlling 
influence on the excursions of the speech coil, more particularly 
at low frequencies, where its damping effect limits the mechanical 
movement which may otherwise become excessive. This damping 
also has the effect of minimising low frequency resonances. One 
has only to listen for a few minutes with the speaker operating at 
large volume level to realise how effectively controlled are the 
resonances. For it must be noted that despite the fact that the 
chassis is mounted in a totally enclosed cabinet (which, by the way, 
is not acoustically treated) there is little audible coloration of 
the lower frequencies either by wood or diaphragm resonances. 
Of course, the dimensions of the cabinet have been carefully 
chosen in relation to the mass of the diaphragm and of the 
surrounding air so that effective cancellation takes place. 

This is one of the outstanding features of the speaker design 
as a whole. Admittedly, there is some increase in hardness of 
tone as the volume is increased, but there is little increase in 
artificial rotundity. The bass remains firm and definite 
throughout. A tympani roll as reproduced by this speaker is a 
roll and not one long blurred note wavering in pitch. Similarly 
in passages played by the double basses of a large orchestra as 
in the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique the notes are distinct and well 
separated. The high frequencies, too, are well portrayed Massed 
strings of a large orchestra are most impressive ; they have such 
vitality and a naturalness that at times one can distinctly hear 
not only the bite of the bows on the strings in spiccato passages, 
one can hear the buzz of the strings themselves. In the matter of 
delicacy the speaker acquits itself well ; even up to comparatively 
large outputs there is an attractive wispiness in the treble. The 
thing we missed most was any real suggestion of a three-dimen- 
sional effect. The cabinet in which the speaker is mounted 
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‘* Massed strings of an orchestra are most impressive.” 


efficient as it is, can hardly be expected to produce precisely 
the same effect as an infinite baffle. We have no doubt, however, 
that given the opportunity the speaker could give an excelleat 
account of itself as regards spatial effect also. 


It is quite obvious that much care in design and in subsequent 
manufacture has been lavished on this speaker. Mechanically 
the chassis is an admirable piece of work ; clean and robust, 
its very appearance suggests efficiency. The illustration gives 
some idea of the physical design of the cabinet which, by the way, 
also houses the A.C. rectifying equipment. The external dimen- 
sions of the cabinet are 24} inches wide ; 15} inches deep ; 
23} inches high. It is finished in a most attractive walnut veneer. 


Twenty pounds may seem a high price to pay for a loudspeaker 
but to the purist even this may seem insignificant compared 
with the attainment of an ideal. 


BUSINESS—Ill. 


By P. WILSON 


ANYONE who wishes to preserve his records indefinitely from 

wear has two alternatives open. He may keep them in a cool, 
dry atmosphere (or in a vacuum, if he is really mad) and only 
bring them out to be looked at, gingerly and exultingly, but 
never to be played. I sometimes fancy that that is what many of 
our Collectors do. Even then one cannot guarantee that the 
discs will not become pock-marked owing to internal defects. 

Or he may use needles whose points will break down more 
readily than the record material. This, of course, is the same 
principle as having a fuse in your electric light circuit. In both 
cases it is a confounded nuisance when the fuse blows ; but in 
both cases one can justifiably console oneself with the thought 
that it is better for the fuse to break down than for a more 
irreparable disaster to happen. Nowadays, I scatter appropriate 
fuses about my electrical equipment and I am never really 
worried when they break down : that is what they are there 
for! Why then should one get hot and bothered when a non- 
metallic needle breaks down ? 

The analogy can profitably be carried a stage further. Thus, 
every wise man inserts a fuse that will not break down for a 
slight overload above the normal, though on the other hand he is 
careful to see that he does not allow such an overload as will 
endanger the house wiring. Again, when the fuse in a particular 
circuit persistently blows he does not replace it by a hairpin, but 

: rather asks himself what it is that causes the overload. 

The art of using non-metallic needles without breakdown, 

therefore, lies in two things : first, the choice of a needle such 


that all the pressure reactions that can reasonably be expected 
can comfortably be handled; and second, arranging that 
external conditions do not introduce unnecessary pressure 
reactions. The former condition is easily satisfied in these days. 
Doped fibres, or any of the better known round needles—B.C.N., 
Universal, IM, R.V.W. and the rest—have the required 
characteristics. A caveat should be entered, however, against 
such a material as bone or ivory which is too hard for use as a 
safety fuse. The second condition demands precisely the same 
mechanical features that we have previously been discussing in 
this series : a well-shaped point, low driving-point impedance of 
pick-up, a dynamically balanced turntable so as to avoid side- 
pressure, a motor with a strong, even pull, a carrying-arm with 
a free transverse and a free up and down motion but with a 
substantial inertia in both directions. (Note this distinction ; 
it is important. Mass in the carrying-arm is an advantage up to 
a certain point; what that point is depends directly on the 
driving-point impedance of the pick-up. Friction in the bearings, 
on the other hand, is always a disadvantage). 

Two other external features, of course, are also important. 
The first is that the records should be clean since dust may 
actually embed itself into the material of a non-metallic needle 
and thus act as an excellent record abrasive. The other feature 
I have left to the last because it is even more important in con- 
nection with quality of reproduction. It is that the pressure 
between needle and record should be nicely adjusted. 
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| PAMPHONIC 4 
The 
Baby Pamphonic 


ADE to a quality standard not down to 
M a price. The Baby Pamphonic Gramo- 
phone offers you a reproduction yet 
unexcelled in realism. 
Features : 
Separate Loudspeaker in acoustically designed 
cabinet. 
20 watts audio output. 
Individual Bass and Treble controls. 
Piezo pick-up and auto record changer, or 
Telefunken pick-up. 
Record storage space. 


SIXTY GUINEAS 


The instrument with an ancestry 


Demonstrations at 
KEITH PROWSE & Co., Ltd., 159 New 
{Bond St., W.1, and 48 Cheapside, E.C.2. 
HARRODS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS L™” 


(Associated with PYE Ltd.) 


45 St. Pancras Way, London, N.W.|I. 
"Phone : EUSton 1727 
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A MODEL OF COMPACTNESS, 


THIS RADIOGRAM— 
yet a fine McMichael in quality 


of performance ! 


This, McMichael’s latest and least expensive radiogram, 
provides a great deal of first-class entertainment for a very 
reasonable sum. Available as either a floor or table model, it 
is primarily a really good all-wave 
radio, but for a very small extra cost 
it offers all the advantages of a radio- 
gram. A large moving-coil speaker, 
with 5 watts output, ensures excellent 
tone quality, and a four-pocition 
super-fidelity tone control provides 
perfect tonal balance on both redio 
and records under all conditions of 
reception. Volume control is tone 
compensated ; the cabinet is of piano- 
finished wal- 


nut. The A GN 
priceis - - 2 
(A.C.) or by easy terms. 
Stand 2 guineas extra. 


R ADIOGR AM Of oe Write for catalogue of all McMichael 


vy, models to McMichael Radio Ltd., 
U 4 Slough, Bucks. 

















The ‘‘Col aro’’ AUTOGRAM instantly converts 

any existing Radio Receiver into the most 

modern form o° fully automatic radio 

gramophone. RETAIL 

It plays eight 9”, 10” and 12” records PRICE 

fixed in any order _ entirely 

automatically without — ‘pre- AC MODEL £9.9.0 
setting and embodies the ¢ AC/DC MODEL £10. 10.0 
wel-known ‘‘Collaro’’ Auto- WITH 

matic Record Changer. Te ee 
Simply connect to the radio set EXTRA 

and the AUTOGRAM is ready for 


immediate use. 


Fully descriptive literature will be gladly 
forwarded upon request. 


COLLARO LIMITED 


CULMORE WORKS, CULMORE ROAD, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.15 


BRITISH 
THROUGHOUT FULLY 


PATENTED 
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Now most people fancy that if they can reduce the contact 
pressure, they will necessarily reduce wear. That of course 
would be true if it were only a question of the friction between 
a needle and a flat disc. But wear as we know it is not due to 
friction ; it is due to reactive forces and the statement is not 
necessarily true in that connection . It is true that the lower we 
make the driving-point impedance of the pick-up, the less contact 
pressure is needed, but that is all. I usually determine the appro- 
priate contact pressure for any particular pick-up by playing 
through a heterodyne note record and adjusting the pressure 
until I get the steadiest readings on a valve voltmeter for low 
notes. That is what I did when designing a carrying-arm for 
the de luxe piezo pick-up ; unfortunately the makers did not 
appreciate the point (and I forgot to mention it) with the result 
that the commercial model was produced with too little contact 
pressure : an addition of an ounce or so is an advantage, especially 
if non-metallic needles are being used. The difference, of course, 
is only apparent on the heavier recordings with deep bass and it 
may even be masked if the motor has not a reserve of pulling 
power. But it is there. ‘ : 

I hope you noticed that significant phrase, “ especially if non- 
metallic needles are being used.” Most people do not realise 
that there is a minimum contact pressure for these needles both for 
wear and for quality. The reason is that, according to the 
type of needle a certain pressure is needed to crush the point into 
contact with a groove. That is why the way in which you put 
down the needle into the groove to start with has such an import- 
ani bearing on its life and the quality produced. It is also why 
some needle points will last for many records, whereas the next 
point you sharpen on the same needle may break down at once. 
With a fibre needle, for example, the important thing is to get 
the ‘‘ shell ’’ of the bamboo curled under. Other types have no 
shell and this does not apply. In both cases, however, a steep 
necdle angle is neither necessary nor desirable: 60 degrees is 
ample. The fact that the point is crushed down means that the 
contact is of an essentially different character from that of a steel. 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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When therefore you see arguments based on the appearance of 
a fibre point, used or unused, as seen through a microscope, you 
would do well to take no notice. The appearance in the open 
has little to do with the performance under contact pressure. 

Apart, then, from their fragility, which may be taken as a 
virtue as well as a disability, non-metallic needles have the dis- 
advantage of variability. Modern needles are much _ better 
than the older ones in this respect, but they still demand a certain 
care on the part of the user. They have another disadvantage, 
too. Compared with a hard needle (metallic or sapphire) they 
have a descending frequency response.. The reason for this is 
partly that their points are flexible, partly that in operation the 
points are blunt and partly that they are self-damping. The first 
is a characteristic that is difficult to allow for in the design of a 
pick-up, though it can be done. The third is a very valuable 
feature indeed, for it means a smaller proportion of surface noise 
to high note response and a better amplitude characteristic. 
The second is a nuisance but fortunately does not become really 
objectionable with records running at 78 r.p.m., except perhaps 
on the innermost grooves. Surely, you must at times have felt 
doubts about the needle at the inner grooves only to find when 
you transfer to the outer ones again that everything is all right. 
That is the effect of curvature on a blunt point. It is most 
noticeable on the Talking Book records which have 200 grooves 
to the inch and run at 24 r.p.m. With these there is a marked 
difference in high note reproduction between steel and non- 
metallic needles. 

The combination of all these factors means a definite loss of 
high notes. This does not matter so much if your reproducer 
has sufficient margin to correct for the loss. In that case, one 
may restore the loss without at the same time restoring surface 
noise to anything like the same extent. And that may well be 
the feature that will appeal most to the ordinary user. For there 
are very definite limits to one’s tolerance of extraneous noise. 
What we miss we may not notice ; but what we have in excess 
may cause acute discomfort. 


SIDELIGHTS on the GRAMOPHONE CONFERENCE 


Quite apart from the scheduled discussions during the Gramo- 
phone Conference held at High Leigh on November 4th, 5th 
and 6th, visitors had some rather illuminating experiences. 

For example, it is, not often that it is possible to hear such 
instruments as the H.M.V. model 800 radiogram, the Lowther- 
Voigt two piece radiogram and the Murphy A4o R.G. radiogram 
in the same surroundings. Admittedly the acoustic properties of 
the room were not ideal but apart from the fact that each instru- 
ment was differently placed the conditions were identical. 

There were few who were not intensely interested in that 
charming informal lecture and demonstration given by Mr. 
Voigt (of Voigt Patents) on the Saturday afternoon. In terms 
and language that were non-technical he outlined his early 
experiences in the recording room, his search for quality both as 
regards microphones and loudspeakers. Step by step he ap- 
proached modern methods of recording and of reproducing 
giving details when and where necessary but never labouring 
any particular point or aspect. 

His lecture finally culminated in a demonstration on the 
Lowther-Voigt radiogram. Snippets of all kinds of records were 
played, dance, vocal, operatic, band, and indeed almost every 
type of recording that would serve to illustrate some particular 
point or other. His first and last examples—a boy soprano and 
an organ imitation of a train respectively—were perhaps the 
most impressive. 

Then in another room one had the opportunity of hearing one 
of E. M. Ginn’s Expert reproducers, acoustic and electrical equip- 
ment by E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones, the Recordiogram by 
Phono-Discs Ltd., and the new Decca table radiogram (this is a 
most compact and practical bijou instrument). 


Although models of the Rothermel-Brush Piezo Dz Luxe 
pick-up, the Studio model and the new High Fidelity pick-up 
were on view there were no facilities for hearing them. The 
latter pick-up incorporates a removable sapphire. This pick-up 
is the commercial version of the model described by Mr. P. 
Wilson some time ago and which the designer (Mr. Williams 
of the Brush Company) destroyed by sitting on it in a London 


tube train! It is said that the weight of the stylus and arm 
assembly of this pick-up is less than 0.007 ounce and the moment 
of inertia is so small that at 10,000 c.p.s. the force on the point 
due to inertia is only 0.12 ounce! At the moment the price of 
the pick-up in England has not been definitely fixed but we believe 
it will be in the £20 region. 

One of the most intriguing instruments demonstrated at the 
Conference was the Wilkinson Educational Unit. This is an 
offspring of the Wilkinson automatic record changer about which 
a note was published in the November 1937 issue, p. ‘265. 

It consists merely of an electric gramophone motor, a piezo 
pick-up and an electro-mechanical mechanism all of which are 
enclosed in a case smaller than the average portable gramophone. 
It is really an astounding piece of ingenuity and as one know- 
ledgeable person said at the Conference, it is easier to describe 
what it will not do rather than attempt to describe its accomplish- 
ments. Briefly, however, it is a unit to be connected to an amplifier 
for the reproduction of records. It is possible by means of a small 
control panel, which, by the way, can be made remote or other- 
wise, to select any musical recorded passage no matter how long 
or how short. It will repeat the passage, or if desired, after 
repeating, the pick-up will continue to the end of the disc. One 
can, by simply pressing a button, make the pick-up do almost 
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anything that is likely to be required, it will on its own account 
instantly reject any record which is damaged. A broken groove 
wall, for example, is the signal for the pick-up to transmit to 
the mechanism an S.O.S. It is immediately answered, the pick-up 
is raised and the motor stops ! 

And so we could continue describing the uncanny “ brain” 
of this record player and indeed of many more things one saw, 
heard and gleaned at this Gramophone Conference but time and 
space are running short and so “ here’s to the next time ” ! 


H.M.V. and Columbia 


We were rather surprised that amidst the welter of instruments 
which were demonstrated at the Gramophone Conference 
neither H.M.V. nor Columbia gave visitors an opportunity of 
even seeing their latest and least expensive playing desks. On 
one or two occasions we were asked by visitors about. the 
possibilities of these accessories. 

We have not actually tested either model. Nor do we think 
there is any need to do so ; for the type of pick-up incorporated 
is already well known ; its characteristics were given in the 
December issue of last year when the review of the H.M.V. 
model 119 (£3 19s. 6d.) was published. 

The characteristics of the motor, too, are fairly well known ; 
it has an adequate torque, it is fairly silent mechanically, and 
electrical disturbances are nil. Its mains consumption is par- 


ticularly low—12 watts. One feature about these playing desks 
that is not generally appreciated is that the motor is of the 
hysteresis type and thus can only be used on mains of 50 cycles 


periodicity. 


The Walco Sapphire 


The preliminary report on this “ semi-permanent ” “ needle ” 
was given on p. 174 of the September 1938 issue. A further note 
also appeared in the October issue, p. 220. 

Since the last note-was published we continued using the 
Walco sapphire until it had played 787 ten inch sides. Then it 
‘was discarded. Not because record wear was becoming acute 
but because it was pretty evident that the point of the sapphire 
‘was not now reaching the bottom of the groove. High notes 
were not being reproduced properly and in addition to a general 
muzziness of tone, mechanical noise, (needle buzz) caused by 
the end of the sapphire riding the groove walls, was far too 
prominent. 

Not content to trust either our ears or the naked eye we took 
great pains to reproduce the sapphire point photographically. 
Accordingly a microscope was connected to a camera and 
negatives of the sapphire were made. This gave a magnification 
of about twenty-five times. The images on the negatives were 
then enlarged a further ten times with the results seen in the 
illustration. 

All the images are enlarged to the same degree (about 250 
itimes). Number “ 2 ” shows the tip of an unused Walco sapphire ; 


number “1” shows the tip of the sapphire which has been the 
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subject of our tests and number “‘ 3 ” shows the tip of a Columbia 
Chromium needle. This, to give some idea of the difference 
between the rates of taper of the two types of needle. It will be 
seen that the angle of the sapphire tip is much larger. 

Now take another look at illustration number “1”. Detail 
at the extreme end is not very clear but it is clear enough to 
show conclusively what has happened. The end of the 
sapphire gradually wore away and after that wear began to 
show itself on the face of the conical portion. Actually a deteriora- 
tion in tonal quality was noted round about the 600 playings 
mark and we:can only surmise that that was when the end of the 
sapphire had completely worn away. 


McMichael 


McMichael have recently augmented their range of new 
instruments by the production of three new radiograms. 

One, the 386 RC (26 guineas) is identical with the model 
386 (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) except for the addition of 
an automatic record changer ; then there is a D.C. version of 
the 386, the 386U (22 guineas); and the other model is a 
completely new radiogram of the table type which costs 16} 
guineas. This model 803, as it has been designated, incorporat:s 
a 4-valve (rectifier excluded) superhet circuit which covers the 
short waves between 19 and 50 metres as well as the normal 
broadcast bands. It boasts a power output of about 5 watts. 
More about the 803 later. 

A table designed specially for this instrument is also availabie 
but this is an extra which costs 2 guineas. 


Diaries 


Those whose livelihood depends upon the distribution and 
the installation of radio receivers, radio gramophones, and 
domestic electrical equipment of all kinds should note that the 
1939 edition of The Trade Year Book and Diary has now been 
published. As usual the contents have been completely revised 
and new features to meet modern requirements have been 
incorporated. For example, the new issue includes condensed 
specifications of the sixty-eight different television instruments 
and units available. 

Subscribers to the Wireless and Electrical Trader may obtain 
this invaluable book at a special rate but to non-subscribers it 
costs 7s. 6d. post free, from the Trader Publishing Company 
Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, S.E.1. 

Then for the man who devotes his leisure to the study and 
construction of radio receivers, electrical amplifiers, loudspeakers 
and the like there is the 1939 edition of the Wireless World Diary. 
This, too, has undergone complete revision but there is no need 
for us to give details here of all the facts and formulae so con- 
veniently grouped together in this pocket size diary. 

It is obtainable from the majority of booksellers or direct from 
lliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, S.E.1. It 
costs 1s. 6d. 


2 


3 
Micro-photographs showing comparison between (1) used Walco Sapphire, (2) unused Sapphire and (3) with unused Columbia Chromium needle, 
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DIE MEISTERSINGER 


by G. J. 


Die Meistersinger and Das Rheingold, alone of Wagner’s mature 
operas, have not ‘been honoured with a “‘ complete ” récording. 
Rheingold is completely neglected, but there are actually more 
records of Meistersinger than of any other Wagner opera. This 
survey aims at showing how a fairly complete performance may 
be obtained ; with a few exceptions, it does not take into account 
any records not issued in England, or sung in any language but 
German. The best attempt at a complete recording so far is a 
German H.M.V. set of ten records (EJ277-286), made, according 
to the labels, “‘ at a public performance at the State Opera, 
Unter den Linden, Berlin in the year 1928.’ The cast includes 
Schorr, as Sachs, Marherr-Wagner (Eva), Robert Hutt (Walther), 
Leo Schiitzendorf (Beckmesser), Karl Joken (David), and Emanuel 
List (Pogner). These records are only useful to fill the gaps left 
by more recent issues (thirteen sides out of twenty have not been 
superseded as yet): the performance is not outstanding, and the 
recording is, by modern standards, poor. 


Act I 


There are at least seventeen versions of the Prelude: far and 
away the best is Beecham’s (LX557):1! it is a more leisurely 
performance than he usually gives, with the lyrical parts beauti- 
fully done. Bruno Walter’s (DX86)1 is cheap and good. The 
Prelude leads straight into the Kirchenchor: this is the concluding 
hymn in the morning service on St. John’s Eve. The Covent 
Garden “ actual performance ” (LX645)! quite eclipses the old 
Berlin State Opera Chorus (D1211) *. It is a wonderful record 
for volume, clarity and beauty of tone alike. Both versions include 
the last eleven bars of the Prelude. Walther and Eva then have 
a short conversation, which has not been recorded. In the 
second scene, David expounds the rules to Walther : the first 
of the German set (EJ277) * covers about half the scene : the music 
is hardly inspired, but it is not a bad record. Another gap follows, 
during which the Masters enter. The silence is broken by Pogner’s 
Address, for which Kipnis (DB1543) ? is in every way preferable 
to Andrésen (L2341) 1: he has just the voice for the part, and 
sings with the subtlety of the lieder-singer. The debate upon his 
proposal remains unrecorded. Walther then applies for admission 
to the Guild, and, in reply to Kothner’s questions about his 
antecedents, sings the lovely Am stillen Herd. The list of tenors 
who have recorded this is most impressive: unfortunately, few 
of the records are available in England. Of those that are, 
Wolff’s (CA8023) 4 is the best, but Lorenz’ (C2153)? is nearly as 
good, and, as it is coupled with the only English pressing of 
Fanget an! (which follows after a short break), most people will 
prefer this record. Vdélker’s Polydor recording of Fanget an! 
is said to be very fine: perhaps Decca will let us have it, coupled 
with Am stillen Herd. He is certainly the best Walther of the day. 
Meanwhile, Lorenz’ performance has much to commend it. 
The rest of Act I is silence. 


Act II 


The curtain rises upon the apprentices playing outside Sachs’ 
shop. This scene and the second, in which Pogner converses 
with Eva, are available on EJ279* ; with modern recording the 
second side would be notable. There is a short break, and then 
the Fliedermonolog follows. Bockelmann’s record (SK1323) * was 
adversely commented upon in THe GramopHone for bad 
recording and orchestral playing, but, compared to Schorr’s 
(D1351) 2, it is first class, and Bockelmann’s singing would make a 
pre-electric record worth buying. It will be a tragedy if he makes 
no more records of this,. his best réle. This is a record for every 
collection. Immediately after follows the duet with Eva, sung by 
Ljungberg and Schorr.on D2oo1 2, a good record (though Ljung- 
berg scarcely suggests a young girl in her singing, as Marherr- 
Wagner does), notable for the sensitive handling of the orchestral 


CUMING. 


part by Lawrance Collingwood. This record ends rather abruptly» 
and the gap from this point to the Schusterlied is only bridged by the 
Eva-Walther duet sung in French and abbreviated (LX424) }, and 
a withdrawn Parlophone record (E10541). From the Schusterlied 
onwards, the German set gives us five sides (EJ280-2) *, breaking 
off just after the beginning-of Scene 7 : one more side would have 
reached the end of the act. These records are the high-light of the 
set, and, in the absence of other recordings, are very welcome. 
The balance of voices is realistic, though those at the back of the 
stage are occasionally a little faint ; the comic element is not 
over-stressed, and the whole scene is remarkably vivid. It is 
especially suited to actual performance recording. ‘There are 
two concert versions of the Schusterlied, i.e. omitting the parts of 
Eva, Walther and Beckmesser, and cutting the orchestral inter- 
ludes (sic!). Bockelmann (C2255) * is better and cheaper, and 
has a more suitable coupling than Schorr (D1866) *. There is an 
Odéon record (6898 ; obtainable through Parlophone) which 
contains parts of Scene 6, and (on side 2) all Scene 7, transcribed 
for orchestra and conducted by the late Max von Schillings. The 
recording with orchestra alone achieves a clarity which would be 
impossible on records with the voices, and the quiet ending is 
beautifully done, making a most satisfactory conclusion to the 
act. 


Act Ill 


Of the Preludes to Act III, Béhm (C2840)* and Walter 
(LX180)! are both excellent, BOhm having the advantage in 
recording and price. The scene between David and Sachs 
follows on EJ282 3, side 2 and EJ283 *, side 1. This brings us to the 
Wahnmonolog, for which the choice lies between Schorr (D1734) ? 
and Rode (CA8157) 4. Neither is by any means perfect : Schorr 
has the better voice, and is better recorded ; Rode sings more 
sensitively, but his orchestra is too much in the background. 
Walther enters on Diggo? (making eight continuous sides : a 
record for Die Meistersinger!) : Laubenthal’s voice is not attrac- 
tive, but he sings intelligently, and, with Schorr at the top of his 
form, this is an enjoyable record. The first verse of the Prize Song 
is not recorded, but the second is quite adequately done by 
Melchior and Schorr (D2000) *. Scene 3, in which Beckmesser 
acquires the Prize Song, has escaped the notice of the recording 
companies. However, at Eva’s entry, we have the superb record 
DB1421 2, in which Rethberg sings ravishingly, and the music, to 
borrow A.R.’s phrase, is almost unbearably lovely. The third 
verse of the Prize Song is omitted between the sides, but is avail- 
able on EJ284*. The duet leads into Sachs’ solo Aha! da streicht 
die Lene, sonorously sung by Schorr (D2002) ?, and this in its turn 
to the Quintet. The Parlophone version (E10544) is very old 
and takes two sides. Telefunken (SK1163) is notable for the 
clarity of the separate parts (due to the use of several micro- 
phones ?), and for the fine singing of Roswaenge, but Eva is 
unsteady and Sachs is too prominent. H.M.V. (D2002) scores 
with Elisabeth Schumann’s lovely tone, and the balance of voices 
is excellent. There is also a Polydor version (35006) with an 
attractive cast, which I have not heard. 


The orchestral interlude which accompanies the chang of 
scene has somewhat naturally not been recorded. The Entry of the 
Guilds is available on EJ285 *. Halfway through the first side the 
Dance of the Apprentices begins, of which the best version is the 
new Philadelphia under Ormandy (DA1561)*. It is a longer 
excerpt, better played and recorded, and cheaper than any other 
version. Walter (LX232)! deserves honourable mention. We 
now come to the chorale Wach ’auf. Here again the Covent 
Garden version (LX645) ' is hors concours. The Berlin State Opera 
Chorus (E1609) * is not so well recorded, and sings in a manner 
more appropriate to the Horst-Wessel Lied, but starts where 
Ormandy leaves off, a page earlier than the other. EJ285* has 
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some good crowd-noises. Sachs then replies to the people : 
Schorr (D2000)*# has better orchestral support than Reinmar 
(E1609) *, but neither gives an entirely satisfactory interpretation. 
There is unfortunately no recording of Beckmesser’s attempt at 
the Prize Song, which rather stultifies gramophonic performance as 
far as the story is concerned, though musically it is no great loss. 
There is only one complete recording of the Preislied, the 
Covent Garden performance (LX646) 1, which is not likely to be 
equalled for a long time. Torsten Ralf sings magnificently, and 
the chorus is a sheer joy. This record provides an instance of 
curious labelling : most of the Mastersingers’ names are given, 
but not Eva’s! The part, however, was taken in 1936 by Tiana 
Lemnitz, and very beautifully she sings her single phrase, too. For 
completeness’ sake, the names of Ludwig Weber (Pogner) and 
Herbert Janssen (Kothner) should be added, though Pogner’s 
remark to Sachs fails to come through the choral tone. The 
first side of this record is absurdly short: why not have started 
sooner ? Still, we must be thankful for a great record. (Incident- 
ally, these records, unlike the Gétterddémmerung pair, do not give 
the exact date of recording : the labels merely say “at the 
performance,” etc. As far as I remember, Ralf did not sing nearly 
as well on the opening night, so I should surmise that it was a 
later performance). The Parlophone version (which omits the 
Mastersingers) is chiefly notable for Seinemeyer’s rendering of her 
eight bars (E10947). There is a host of concert versions ; the English 
lists, which include Crooks, Groh, Kullman, Melchior, Oehmann, 
and Piccaver are quite overshadowed by the foreign, which include 
Knéte, Lorenz, Patzak, Roswaenge, Slezak, Tauber, and Volker ! 
I have not heard any of these. After another short gap, we reach 
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Sachs’ Panegyric on German Art, Verachtet mir die Meister nicht, 
Here Reinmar (E1610) * is much better recorded than Schor 
(D135!) *, particularly the all-important chorus part, and his 
singing is very nearly as good. Better than either is Bockelmann 
(C2255) 2, but unfortunately the chorus is omitted, without which 
the piece loses half its effect. 

This brings us to the end of the opera. Let us hope that some 
enterprising company will render such a survey as this unnecessary 
by issuing a complete recording. In conclusion, I must acknow. 
ledge the help I have received from the invaluable Encyclopaedia of 
Recorded Music, and from the articles of Mr. David B. Clarke in 
Tue Gramopuone for December 1930, and January and February 
1931, which first led me to set about collecting records of Die 
Meistersinger. 

I should be grateful to anyone who can supply me with the 
names of the conductor and the Magdalena of the German set, 
and the conductor of DB1421. 

List of records in order of playing :— 





Act I Act II Act Ill 
LX557aand5 EJ27qgaandb C2480aandb DB1421b 
LX645 a SK1323 a and b EJ282 b D2002 a and b 
EJ277aandb De2oo1aandb EjJ283a EJ285 a 
DB15434 EJ280aandb D1734aandb DAr1561 aandb 
‘C2i53aand6 EjJ281aandb Diggoaandb LX645 6 
EJ282a D20004a D2000 b 
68985 DB14214 LX646 a anc b 
EJ284 a E1610aand/ _| 
‘Columbia. *His Master’s Voice. *German H.M.V. ‘Decca Polydor. ‘Telefunken, 
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Christmas 


There is no better place than a gramophone shop for getting 
and giving pleasure or solving your Christmas present problem. 

Records are the perfect Christmas present and may we remind 
readers of the token or voucher scheme, which has been organised 
by some dealers. 

In this December number, advertisers have placed before you 
a great deal of good practical advice, and we must emphasise 


the fact that never before have gramophones, radiograms or, 


television sets attained anything like the present standard of 
efficiency at anything like the present prices. 

And last but not least why not send a copy of THE GRAMOPHONE 
to your friends for a year ? Send us your list of names and 


addresses and we will despatch the copies with a special Christmas 
card. 


H.M.V. Record Catalogue—-1938-39 


The long line of annual editions of this admirable hand-book 
has almost exhausted our stock of encomiums, lauds and special 
tributes. 

If, as one speaker at Hoddesdon asserted, the increased demand 
for records is due to the growing generation then youthful 
enthusiasts can spend many hours of happy anticipations browsing 
through its 480 pages of General, connoisseur, Historic and Society 
records, or in gathering facts about their favourite artists of Red 
Label rank. A noble sixpennyworth ! 

The Editor, Mr. V. S. Homewood, would welcome a notifica- 
tion of any misprints or errors that may have gate-crashed into 
his carefully read proofs, and is prepared to regard any such 
communications as his fan mail. 


Address Please 


Will Mr. J. W. Wood of Taunton whose letter appeared in 
Correspondence in the September issue please write giving us his 
. address, as this has been mislaid. 


Animal Language 


Listeners may have heard the broadcast of some of the remark- 
able animal records that Professor Julian Huxley and Mr. Ludwig 
Koch have produced. Mr. Koch’s success, with birds and 
hunting noises has already been demonstrated in the Witherby 
productions. The astonishing African jungle sounds he has 
recorded include the voices of the brindled Gnu, the Prairie 
Marmot and the Sooty Mangaby, besides a host of more familiar 
wild beasts. The book, which is illustrated by. Ylla, complete 
with two double-sided records, is published by Country Life and 
costs a guinea. Parlophone is responsible for the recording. 


Kind Hearts 


The letter quoted in last month’s Editorial from Dr. Alfred 
Heppner moved no less than three of our readers to come forward 
with the offer of a year’s subscription to the paper on his behalf. 
This is the true GRAMOPHONE spirit, and we are as grateful as 
Dr. Heppner will be for such evidence of goodwill and generosity. 


Three Valleys Festival, 1939 


The arrangements for the tenth Three Valleys Festival are now 
complete and the following is an outline of the programme : 


May 18th, 1939. 
May rgth, 1939. 


** The Dream of Gerontius ”’ (Elgar). 

** Choral Folk Song Cycle ” (David de Lloyd). 

* Toward the Unknown Region ”’ (Vaughan 
Williams). 

“* Dark the Night ’” (Malcolm Sargent). 
Orchestral Works. 

May 2oth, 1939. “‘ Judas Maccabaeus ” (Handel). 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent has accepted the conductorship of the 


1939 Festival and twenty-nine choirs are now rehearsing the 
Festival works. 
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The ONE book for music-lovers 


The OXFORD COMPANION 
to MUSIC 


by PERCY SCHOLES Write for 20- 


page illustrated 
Prospectus post 


















A complete encyclopedia of music in one volume. 1,148 pages, double 






ree 
column, 94 x 6 ins. with over 1,200 illustrations and a colour frontis- f 
piece of Beethoven by ‘Batt’. 

* 
Containing Composer’s Biographies and Articles on every con- 
ceivable aspect of Music, with thousands of cross-references and a 
Pronouncing Glossary. 2 | Ss. net 





The Radio Times says: ‘‘There is no aspect of music that is not covered.”’ 






A bedside book and the best | The Gramophone (W.R.A.) says: 
Christmas present. “It is a real Good Companion.”’ 


Oxrorp 






36 Soho Square, 
p RESS London, W.1 
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“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 





/ 
GOLBREN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEEDLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 








; ; NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
-.- The highest compliment you TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
can pay to a music-lover friend MINUTES. 


THE VOIGT CORNER LOUDSPEAKER 


Prices, ex-works: Reflector Type Horn and Twin Diaphragm Unit, from £32 5/- 
D.C. and from £38 15/- A.C. Other instruments from £17 5/- D.C. 
Lowther/Voigt Radiogram, £150 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1 /6 NEEDLES 


The ‘Gramophone’ says 





VOIGT PATENTS LTD., THE COURTS, | “We have used this new needle and found it completely 

SILVERDALE, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E.26 | satisfactory.” 

Telephone : SYDenham 6666. Regd. Office : 22, Castle Street, E.C.! THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
ee ace 
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NEW OXFORD MUSIC 


BOOKS 

THE OXFORD COMPANION TO MUSIC. By Percy 
Scholes. 21s. net. 

The one indispensable book of reference for everyone interested in 
music. Pp. 1,148. Over 1,200 pictures. 

THE FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES OF 
J.S. BACH. By Cecil Gray. 8s. 6d. net. 

A critical analysis of each of the ‘‘ Forty-Eight,’’ with general observa- 
tions on the work as a whole, and upon Bach’s music generally. 

THE CONCERT-GOER’S LIBRARY OF DESCRIP- 
TIVE NOTES. By Rosa Newmarch. Vols. I-V. 
3s. 6d. net. 

GUSTAV HOLST. By Imogen Holst. With a note by 
R. Vaughan Williams. 7s. 6d. net. 

MUSIC AND SOUND. By LI. S. Lloyd. Foreword by 
Sir William Bragg. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOLO SONGS 
TWENTY SONGS. By Ivor Gurney. 5s. 

Book I.—The Singer, The Latmian Shepherd, Black Stitchel, Down by 
the Sally Gardens, All night under the Moon, Nine of the Clock, You are 
my sky, Ha’nacker Mill, When death to either shall come, Cathleen ni 
Houlihan. Book II.—The Scribe, The Boat is Chafing, Bread and Cherries, 
An Epitaph, Blaweary, A Sword, The folly of being comforted, Hawk and 
Buckle, Last Hours, Epitaph in Old Mode. 

CHORAL WORK 
SERENADE TO MUSIC (S.A.T.B.). By R. Vaughan 
Williams. 9d. 

This work has been dedicated to Sir Henry Wood on the occasion of 
his jubilee. 

Send for Complete List of the Musical Pilgrim Booklet, 
post free, on application 
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... but do you really 
like that needle noise? 


Then why put up with it when you can get needles 
that give expert reproduction—high notes, low 
notes, every shade of touch and tone and 
phrasing—without needle scratch, without record 
wear? 

If you never try anything new you can never find 
anything better. Try these Universal Continuity 
needles. They’re reliable as steel, in addition are 
long-playing, and further still, are fibrous! 

Each point plays about 20 sides, and each suc- 
cessive point is as good as the first. 

Universals will give you every satisfaction—full 
volume, full range of tone, the full brilliance of 
every recording. 


In packets at 1/- and 2/-, Recommended by the 
GramMopPHONE, From dealers or direct from 


THE UNIVERSAL ACCESSORIES CoO., 
38a, George Street, Baker Street, W.1 


You too should try 


UNIVERSAL 


long- playing Fibrous Needles 
1/- & 2/- per packet 
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Greetings 


* 


and the Staff of “ Expert’ Hand- 
made Gramophones and Radio wish 
you all the “Compliments of the 
Season.” Incidentally we wish you 
to remember that every “ Expert ” 
production is handmade and built 
to order only. 

We have no desire to disappoint any 
of our customers, but handmade 
workmanship and the prolonged 
testing and tuning that every one of 
our productions always receive takes 
time; good work cannot be hurried, 
the “‘ Expert ” standard of reproduc- 
tion cannot be achieved by mass 
production methods. Therefore we 
ask you to assist us and’ yourselves by 
placing your orders early, irrespective 
of when you require actual delivery. 


Acoustic Gramophones 
from £17 10s. 
Quality Radio Receivers 
from 18 Gns. 
Three-piece Quality Radio 
Gramophones from 28 Gns. 


The demand for the new ‘ Expert ’’ non- 


‘metallic Pick-up needle has exceeded even 


our own expectations. Type A—10 for 2/-. 
Type B—10 for 2/-. Sharpener 3/6. 





64 Frith Street, Soho Square, W.1 


TELEPHONE GERRARD 3632 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


BARNETT 


By JOHN 


ee urge to collect usually inspires its devotees with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. In the case of records this often leads 
to ‘he assumption that most G. & T.’s are gems, particularly if 
the labelis red or the artist foreign, and many new collectors 
are thrilled by the possession of early specimens which are really 
only fit for the dustbin. It is unfortunate that the attempt to 
maxe “* Historical Records ” as complete as possible has resulted 
in the inclusion of the titles of some quite worthless discs. 


I feel that Mr. Greaves, when describing his great haul, was 
carried away by the excitement of its discovery. For example, 
the McCormack G. & T.’s give the impression of having been 
made before he had acquired the style usually associated with 
his name, and I personally have no room on my shelves for them, 
since there are so many of his delightful operatic records such 
as /l mio tesoro and Salve dimora. Why keep the undistinguished 
Huguet Una voce poco fa when there are renderings by Michailowa 
(023000 12 in., 1903, G. & T.), Wedekind, Kurz, Tetrazzini, 
Bosetti, Hempel, Ivogiin, Galli-Curci, and Korjus, which 
are preferable both from the point of view of technique, and the 
idea that they convey of Rosina, although they are not all in the 
original Italian? Who were Bakkers, Brambilla, Forst, 
Grisi,, Passeri, Rizzini, Preuss, Tamini, and Minolfi? 
It is bad enough to have to endure the many indifferent singers 
who have recently appeared at Covent Garden, presumably 
because none better are available for their particular roles, but 
surely it is a waste of time to listen to records by people of such 
standing when there is so much fine material in the No. 2 list. 
Names which immediately spring to mind are Battistini, 
Chaliapine, De Lucia, Destinn, Hempel, Kurz, Melba, 
Renaud, and Tamagno. There must be many thousands of 
mediocre singers and to me it seems immaterial whether their 
recordings are common or rare, or whether they were recorded 
last century or last week. That anyone should want to collect 
such records passes my comprehension, but chacun a son goiit ; 
I have even heard of a collector who insists on discs with thick 
rims! There is, however, “no law agin it,” but don’t let us 
waste valuable space in THE GRAMOPHONE on them. To 
what proportion of readers can it be of the slightest interest that 
Huguet’s Una voce has been found in Australia and Glasgow, or 
that Stormont’s Toreador Song has turned up in Sweden ? Can 
anyone imagine a wave of excitement being produced in 1975 
by the discovery in Timbuktu or Wales of a record by any of 
the present third-rate opera singers ? Finds should only be 
reported when they are believed to be of great’ importance or 
special rarity. I hope that those I mention below are of sufficient 
consequence, as I am beginning to think that it is rather futile 
to report the usual Carusos, Melbas, and Scottis, important 
though these may be, unless there is published somewhere a list 
of the specimens already known to exist. 


Mr. Bishop remarks that records like books can give their 
owner two forms of gratification—possession of a rare edition, 
and enjoyment of the matter recorded thereon—and that there 
is no reason why these should conflict. I feel that both can be 
completely realised only in the case of records. To use Mr. 
Bishop’s illustrations, I cannot imagine the owner of a Gutenburg 
Bible reading it as a Bible ; on the other hand with what impat- 
ience would any of us dash home to hear a newly found record of 
Pauline Lucca. This inevitably leads to the conclusion reached 
at the 1937 Collectors’ Convention that “ the chief thing is the 
recording,’ meaning, of course, the recorded matter. Unless 
we take this standpoint, record collecting falls into line with the 
collecting of match-box covers, pomade-jar lids, and horse 
brasses. 


My own collecting creed has a similar basis. I endeavour to 


add to my collection only recordings which are outstanding in 
some way or other, such as an exceptionally fine rendering of an 
aria or song, or an example of a beautiful voice or a style of singing, 
regardless of the date of recording. My collection thus dates from 
Berliners and the early Zonophones, and embraces electrical 
recordings by such people as Ponselle and Supervia. 


From the diversity of views expressed by the contributors, 
which has been one of the most interesting features of the new 
Collectors’ Corner, it is evident that despite the protest of 
“Rondo,” the diehard collector (i.e., the man who confines 
himself to two or three makes over a period of five or six years), 
is in a minority. Mr. Riemens struck a hopeful note in the first 
article, by his plea for other than ‘‘ grand”? makes. Let me 
without more ado strongly advocate the collecting of recordings 
of considerably later date than that which has hitherto been 
regarded as the collectors’ period. The number of readers who 
can hope to amass a representative collection of pre-dogs and 
early Fonotipias must be very limited. Mr. MacHarg has 
emphasised the difficulty of securing complete sets ; I will go so 
far as to say that it is quite impossible for anyone starting now to 
acquire a complete set of any of the names he mentioned, without 
unlimited money, time, and luck. On the other hand there is 
an immense field for the collector of recorded beautiful singing 
of a later date. It has been pointed out by the Editor how rich 
in vocal music, the catalogues were twenty years ago compared 
with the present day, and some excellent examples of this have 
been given by Mr. Freestone from records still available. The 
search for records of this period which are no longer listed can 
be as exciting as that for earlier ones. Such discs can still be 
picked up very cheaply, and generally they have far better 
surfaces than older pressings. Once again all makes should be 
scrutinised. Look out, for instance, for Dies einz’ge Wortlein Liebe 
from “‘ The Huguenots ” by Margarethe Siems, which was on 
the Parlophone list as late as 1930. The acoustic Polydor lists 
contain many good things. Cylinders are another neglected 
branch which will certainly come into its own ere long. The 
later Odeons have some excellent discs by Hempel and Destinn. 
The duet from “ Lohengrin,” Das siisse Lied verhallt, in which 
Destinn is joined by Berger, is magnificent. 

Perhaps the most fascinating feature of record collecting is 
the possibility of finding records by singers one has not previously 
heard. Although more often than not they prove to be disappoint- 
ing, one is rewarded by the occasions when one stumbles across 
the recorded miracles and can say with Keats, 


** Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” . 


These are the records to be cherished regardless of whether the 
trademark is celestial or canine, and to be played for the delecta- 
tion of oneself and friends who can appreciate such treasure. 


Much has been made in the past of the fact that many great 
singers who recorded on the early G. & T.’s made records later 
for other makes when they were past their best. It should not be 
overlooked that this is not always the case. Boninsegna’s 
Columbias, in spite of the ludicrous orchestral accompaniments, 
are as a whole better than her G. & T.’s. I would particularly 
recommend Casta Diva, D’amor sull’ali rosée, Bel raggio, Suicidio, 
and Voi lo sapete. 

My Boninsegna collection started with the ‘“ Trovatore ” 
record, and never shall I forget hearing it for the first time. 
Destinn, Tetrazzini, and Galli-Curci (acoustic), also recorded 
this excerpt in the Grand Manner, but while none of their 
renderings has quite the thrill of Boninsegna’s masterpiece, a 
comparison of any of them with the more recent recordings now 
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available leaves one in no possible doubt about the modern 
decline of singing. 

Galli-Curci’s deletions include some superb records ; compare 
her ‘“‘ Sonnambula ” discs of Come per me sereno and Sovra il sen 
with the Barrientos versions recently issued by Parlophone in 
their ‘‘ Famous Voices of the Past ”’ series. 

Calvé is another singer some of whose later records are of 
great importance. Her 1902 discs have been much boosted, 
largely, it would appear, because she shouts at the pianist on one 
or two occasions—a poor compensation, to my mind, for a 
surface full of “‘ the potholes so dear to the heart of the col- 
lector.” There is nothing in that series except “‘ Magali ’’ which 
can compare with the electrifying “‘ Ma Lisette’ of 1908, and 
Mr. Riemens has adequately commented 
on the Pathés. 

There are also singers who did not 
record as early as the G. & T. period, and 
who have now disappeared from the 
lists, in this country at least. De Muro 
is an example of singers of this class 
who should on no account be over- 
looked. 

Mr. Greaves says he has not the 
Lloyd Prize Song with which to compare 
Winkelmann. Although the signs of 
advancing years are evident in Lloyd’s 
disc, all the points claimed for Winkel- 
mann are also there. There is another 
Prize Song in English, by Frank 
Mullings, which will at least bear 
comparison with any rendering. 
Mullings’ records have never received 
the attention due to them,:and those 
from “Otello” amply vindicate his 
fame in the role. 

There are other English singers whose 
records should not escape attention. 
Kirkby Lunn made some glorious 
records in 1909-10, including the magni- 
ficent O don fatale; many of these 
have never been equalled. The records 
of Agnes Nicholls, whose power of 
declaiming Oratorio now seems to be 
a lost art, will be an eye-opener to many 
collectors. 

The rarity of some of the earliest 
English discs such as Louise Dale’s “The Fairy’s 
Lullaby,” and Esther Palliser’s ‘“ La Foletta ” and “ Spring,” 
originals of which I recently acquired, is surprising. All 
three are sung in impeccable style. It is unfortunate that 
Esty’s best records, Elsa’s Dream and Elisabeth's Greeting, 
seem to be her.rarest. Esty was not, of course, a great singer, 
but she had a very beautiful voice. Another record 
which I was very pleased to get was ‘‘Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus ” by the altogether delightful Elizabeth Parkina. Has 
anybody come across an unsatisfactory one of hers ? Two more 
“London ” treasures were Bispham’s “ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes” and “ To none will I my love e’er discover” (R. 
Strauss). Don’t miss his later records; some of these are dis- 
appointing, but there is an excellent “‘ Der Wanderer ” and the 
Lord God of Abraham is thrilling. These are Columbias, presumably 
recorded in America. 

Mr. Bishop could hardly have chosen a more worthy repre- 
sentative of the fine American women singers than Emma 
Juch, whose Elsa’s Dream is a real gem. Others in my collection 
whom I can unreservedly recommend are Helene Noldi whose 
Last Rose of Summer on a 10 in. black Victor is exquisite, and 
Florence Hinkle whose Depuis le jour (also issued on H.M.V.) 
I would bracket with those of Melba and Lashanska. Some 
details from Mr. Bishop about singers of this calibre would be 
wery welcome. It should be remembered that in the case of 
records which were pressed both ‘in America and Europe, the 
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surfaces of the Victors are usually superior. 

I should also like to see more articles like those by Messrs, 
Bauer, Bruun, Riemens, and Wilhelm about prominent singers 
of their respective countries. Very interesting too was Mr, 
Wilhelm’s notice of his finds of outstanding Russian singers, 
Russia does not seem to have been behind the rest of the World 
during the Golden Age. Apart from Michailowa, who has 
often been noticed in these pages, Russian singing has been well 
represented on records issued here, by Neshdanowa, Sobincff, 
and Smirnoff. Deletions by any of these singers are well worthy 
of attention. The most remarkable Russian record J] have vet 
heard is a r2 in. black G. & T. of 1903 of ‘‘ Two airs from the 
Prophet ” sung by Yershow. The Sopra Berta in particular is 
an amazing effort. 

Interested as we may be in reports of 
records by contributors, we do not want 
to hear their political opinions, anc | 
think it should be pointed out to thc se 
who accept the hospitality of these 
columns that they are not the place in 
which to air their views on such topi’s, 
in the manner of Mr. Riemens wh:n 
reporting the death of Huguet. 

Mr. Greaves mentions that the ccn- 
tinental branches of the G. & TI. 
company were not so “ snobbish ” about 
the colours of labels and the issuing of 
double-sided records. I have always 
assumed that the double-sided question 
had something to do with the patents 
positionin the various countries. Canar y- 
one give us some authoritative informa- 
tion on this point ? Surely label colour 
was more a matter of business acumen ; 
red labels were probably issued in the 
countries where people could safely 
be expected to pay the higher prices. 

In conclusion there are a few more 
finds that I should like to mention. 
Litvinne’s Odeon of O mon Fernand aid 
Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix is beautifully 
sung by one of the richest voices I 
have ever heard. What I believe to be 
only the second copy of Albani’s 
**Robin Adair” yet reported reveals. 
a recording which is excellent Albani, 
but perhaps not such good “ Robin Adair.’’ Another very 
great rarity is an original of Santley’s Non piu andrai. Is this 
the third or the fourth ? Van Dyck’s single-sided Fonotipia 
of “‘ Een Bloemken ” and “‘ Friihlingsnacht ” proves to be as bad 
as its reputation. 


Blanche Marchesi’s Records 


available from Secretary, 78, Lancaster Gate, W.z2. 
Padd. 0269. 
(6) Italian, 





1. (a) English, Dido and Aeneas (Purcell) ; 
the Sicilian Cart Driver, Folk Song (Sadero). 

2. (a) English, Queen 
(6) French, L’Eté (Chaminade). 
from the original of 1906). 

3. (a) English Air from “ Heracles’ (Handel) ; 
(6) German, Der Heilige Joseph Singt (Hugo Wolf) ; 
(c) French, La Lettre, (Ernest Moret). 

New issue. 4. (a) German, Maria’s Wiegenlied (Max 
Reger; (b) Norwegian, ‘‘Snee” (Snow) (Sigurd Lie) ; 
(c) German, “Im Mai” (Adalbert von Goldschmidt). 
(Re-recorded from the original of 1906). Double sided 
records 7s. gd., postage extra. 


Ann Boleyn in Prison ; 
(The latter re-recorded 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONFERENCE aftermath permeates these announcements this 

month: it makes us ask if the deliberations were worth while, and 
whetlier they ought to be repeated on another occasion. In the heat 
of the moment, most of those present felt we should meet again. One 
member is reported to have said that the proceedings were dull. At 
all events, the venture brought the companies and the record-buying 

blic into closer contact and communication than ever before in 
ory. That the companies turned up in full force was gratifying, if 
not « little disturbing ; and that the average gramophile was well 
represented, was also evident. But there was a dearth of the inter- 
mediaries—the dealers—and this was a matter for general regret. 
Above all, the societies did not support in full measure, for many London 
grou;s did not send a single representative. Such lack of interest is 
not only deserving of censure: it makes one ask if the Federation (and 
all that it is attempting to do) is in vain. 

To take an example. The list of desirable new recordings presented 
to the companies not long ago has (by virtue of the Conference) leapt 
into fame. Henceforth it must be known as The List. Some comments 
upon it were to the effect that it was a form of attempted dictatorship 
upon the companies. Those who know its full history think otherwise. 
However, dictation or not, it is going to bring about some surprising 
resu!ts. It is a little too early to divulge “‘ trade secrets ’’ at the moment, 
but (as was stated when the list was published in the October issue) 
readers are asked to watch results! What a joke it would be if The List 
started off the companies (keen as ever to compete with each other) on a 
series of ‘‘ senseless duplications.” Verb. sap. 

Mr. ‘Young, the Federation Secretary, quitted his former habitat 
some eighteen months ago ; yet many communications are being sent 
there. Will all correspondents please note that his address is: 73 Park 
Avenue, Gillingham, Kent ? 

North Mymms, Brookman’s Park, and the surrounding district is 
now suggested as a possible centre for a New society. One of the 
interesting discoveries emerging from the Conference was that many 
keen gramophiles reside thereabouts. Will enthusiasts wishing to 
promote the scheme please write to Mr. A. S. Evans, “ Wishwell,” 
Hawkshead Lane, N. Mymms, Hertfordshire for particulars? also South- 
West London, Enquiries immediately to Mr, E, L, Harley, 29, Idmiston 
Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

Now the season is well in swing, society reports are coming in in 
increasing numbers. But they are not arriving to time, and it may be 
that disappointment may be caused when reports are omitted through 
arriving after the roth of the month. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 

At our last meeting, Dr. Thomas, our host, delved into his Spanish 
records. His opening dealt with composers of other lands who had 
written about Spain, commencing with Rimsky-Korsakov, who never 
visited Spain, but gave us his “‘ Capriccio on Spanish Themes ” upon 
music brought back to Russia from Spain by Glinka. Then followed 
Lalo—** Symphony Espagnole ”—and Chabrier—‘‘ Rapsodie Espajia ” 
—and songs by Trotére and Norton, typifying Spanish music as Britain 
knew it at the close of last century. The music after the interval com- 
prised items really Spanish by the following composers. Chapi, de Falla, 
Valverde, Albeniz, Friere, Granados, and Turina. Then, a Gaucho 
band and the wonderful guitar playing of Reinhardt. A street scene 
recorded of the procession at the bearing of the Corpus, called ‘‘ Saetas ” 
was the end of our travels in Spain, from which we departed to hear a 
few items from Spanish America. Throughout all, Dr. Thomas gave 
us a commentary in his lucid, pleasant manner. 


The Birmingham Gramophone Circle 

A programme arranged by Mr. A. Gregory on vocal celebrities 
included such artistes as Caruso, Gigli, Bjorling, Chaliapin, Norman 
Allin, Marion Anderson, Galli-Curci, and Elizabeth Schumann. 

A Plebiscite Night devoted to symphony and concerto works showed 
that the most popular items were: Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto ; 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto and Mozart’s Symphony No. 40. 

Interested readers are invited to communicate with the Hon. Sec., 
E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


Mr. N. P. Orr provided an enjoyable evening with Bruckner’s 
Fourth Symphony (H.M.V. DB4450-57) and the Variations, Interlude, 
et Final on a Theme of Rameau by Dukas, played by Yvonne Léfebure. 


At our October meeting Mr. Moore Orr’s programme included 
excellent recent recordings of some old favourites—the Overture to 
Weber’s “ Oberon,” Liszt’s. Second Piano Concerto and Schubert’s 
Symphony No. g in C Major. A number of interesting records of 
unfamiliar music were also heard: Lumbye’s Ballet Suite—A/flernoon 
at the Tivoli (H.M.V. Z246-7), a group of songs by contemporary 
French composers sung by Pierre Bernac (tenor) on H.M.V. DA4893, 
and Riisager’s Suite—Fool’s Paradise played by the Copenhagen 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Thomas Jensen (H.M.V. Z250-1). 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


This society commenced its first season with a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme, which included Mendelssohn’s Overture Hebrides (‘‘ Fingal’s 
Cave ”’), Mozart’s Rondo in A major K. 386 with Eileen Joyce at the 
piano, and Tiana Lemnitz singing Wie Nanta mir der Schlummer, Und 
Ob Die Wolke Sie Vernulle (‘‘ Der Freischutz”’—Weber) which was 
much enjoyed. 

Meetings are held every alternate Thursday at 7.45 p.m. at Trowscoed 
Avenue. For particulars and syllabus apply to the Sec., Mr. S. W. 
Jenkins, Trowscoed, Trowscoed Avenue, Cheltenham. 


The Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


On Wednesday, October the 19th, the above society was presented 
with a programme devised by Mr. A. E. Stubbs. Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Sonata in D Minor, Mozart’s Concerto in B flat Major and 
“* Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” interspersed with shorter pieces including 
two delightful German songs delightfully sung by Elizabeth Schumann 
were thoroughly enjoyed. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Stubbs for his excellent and most enjoyable programme. 

A fortnight later, on November 2nd, Mr. S. Kingham Herbert gave 
a programme which he put under the category of “ popular classical 
music.” Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite, arias from “ Figaro” and 
“* Madame Butterfly” (including the famous ‘One Fine Day”), 
Bizet’s L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2 and Beethoven’s Sonata Passionata 
were included in his programme. Mr. Herbert was thanked and 
congratulated by the Chairman for providing a thoroughly enjoyable 
evening’s entertainment. 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 


This society is now in its fourth year. The season’s programme 
includes evenings devoted to “ The Historical Development of the 
Overture,” Elgar (by Dr. Allen K. Blackall, F.R.C.O., Principal of 
the Midland Institute School of Music), ‘‘ The Development of the 
Opera,” “‘ Oratorio,” Brahms, ‘‘ Shakespearean Music,”’ Bach, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, César Franck (by Mr. Alan Stephenson, Mus.Bac., 
F.R.C.O., Organist of Coventry Cathedral), together with programmes 
of chamber music and recent recordings. 

The society meets on alternate Monday evenings in the County 
Court (adjoining the Central Library). The Chairman is the City 
Librarian (Mr. E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A.), and Miss O. A. 
Coulson (c/o The Central Library) is Hon. Secretary. There are 
vacancies for membership and those interested are invited to apply 
for further information, or to attend a trial meeting. The society 
has now acquired its own specially constructed electrical reproducer. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


There were two notable piano recordings among the October new 
issues : Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, by Backhaus, and Variations. 
and Fugue on a theme by Handel (Brahma), by Petri. Tancredi 
Pasero gives a fine rendering of ‘“‘O tu, Palermo” from Verdi’s “ I 
Vespri Siciliano.” 

A second programme of those issues selected by members for a second 
hearing from among the current season’s records, was given at second 
October meeting: Symphony No. 4 (Brahms), L.S.O. under Wein- 
gartner ; Symphony in C Major (Bizet), London Philharmonic under 
Goehr ; and Piano and ’Cello Sonata in A Major (Schubert) by 
Fuermann and Moore. 

December meetings are: Christmas Party, gth ; New Issues, 23rd. 
Subscription is 7s. 6d. p.a. Double subscription (as in case of ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs.”’), 10s. Meetings are held on alternate Fridays throughout the 
year, at All Saints’ Church Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26, 
commencing at 8 p.m. and visitors are always welcome. 

The secretary will be pleased to send a fixture-card giving meeting 
dates, to anyone interested, also to give any other information. He would 
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particularly like to exchange fixture-cards with secretaries of London 
or near-London societies, with a view to exchange of visits. 
Hon. Secretary, S. O. Miebs, 7 Playfield Crescent, E. Dulwich, S.E.22. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

There was a record attendance of members and guests at the usual 
fortnightly meeting of the Gillingham Gramophone Society, held at 
the residence of Mr. F. E. Young, on Monday evening last. The pro- 
gramme, which was presented by Mr. Gordon G. Purt, opened with 
Handel’s Water Music Suite, played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. This was followed by a 
Sonata in A flat Op. 26 for piano, by Beethoven, played by Mark 
Hambourg. 

Next came the String Quartet in G major by Haydn, played by the 
Poltronieri String Quartet, and the first part of the concert was brought 
to a conclusion with a fine recording of the Concerto in E minor for 
’cello and orchestra, played by W. H. Squire with the Hallé Orchestra, 
under the direction of Sir Hamilton Harty and recorded in the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester. 

The second part of the concert consisted of one work only, namely, 
the Symphonic Suite, “‘ Scheherazade,” by Rimsky-Korsakov, played 
by the Orchestra de la Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, 
conducted by Phillippe Gaubert. 


Guildford and District Gramophone Society 

Two meetings of contemporary music were held, with great success. 
Works played included William Walton’s Symphony, London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Sir H. Hasty. Gershwin’s—Rhapsody in Blue. 
Ravels’—Pavane for a dead Infanta. Ravel’s—Bolero. Two arias from 
“Porgy and Bess”. Tambourin Chinois—Kreisler, played by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. An aria by Grieg, Last Spring sung 
by Richard Tauber, and finally Sibelius’—Finlandia Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra. 

Last week’s meeting consisted of two Beethoven works—The 3rd 
Symphony (Eroica) played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under William Mengelberg and the Sonata in F minor—the Appassionata 
for piano played by Wilhelm Kempff. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

Works heard at our last meeting included Mozart’s Quintet for 
Clarinet and Strings, Roth String Quartet and Simon Bellison. The 
Devil’s Trill Sonata of Tartini played by Menuhin and Brahms Waltzes 
(Op. 39) played by Anatole Kitain to which recording our new amplifier 
did full justice. The programme concluded with Bach’s Double Concerto 
played by Menuhin and Georges Enesco. Details from G. Carter, Esq., 
86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 

Mr. Fitch, our new Chairman, was in charge of the first meeting. 
His programme, “ Contrasts,” proved highly diverting. 

Mr. F. G. Youens deputised at short notice for Mr. F. A. Rolfe, who 
was unable to appear at the second meeting. His programme, “‘ Nature 
in Music”, was designed to show how Mother Nature has influenced 
composers from the thirteenth century onwards. Works by Corelli, 
Berlioz, Moussorgsky, Debussy, Delius, and Milhaud, were used for 
illustrations. 

December meetings: 6 and 13 at Christ Church Memorial Schools, 
High Wycombe. New members gladly welcomed. 

Full particulars from F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge Road, High 
Wycombe. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

The Musical Spelling Bee of October roth was in the nature of trial 
by ordeal for the participants, but a jolly good entertainment for the 
audience, judging by the way in which the answers were received. Each 
team consisted of four members and after eleven rounds Mr. Evans’ team 
beat Mr. Watkins’ by a narrow margin. Some stumpers were passacaglia, 
balletto, connoisseur, programmatic, obbligato and dillettante where 
the problem seemed to be to double or not to double. . 

We returned to normal on October 24th with Mr. Philip Watkins’ 
Programme of French Music. His examples were judiciously chosen to 
demonstrate the different styles and included the work of Berlioz, 
Franck, Gounod, Ravel, Bizet, Fauré, Lalo, Saint-Saéns, Offenbach, 
Thomas, Délibes, Dukas and the early composer Daquier. Although a 
member of long standing, this is the first time Mr. Watkins has been 
persuaded to give a programme, but it will certainly not be the last if 
his delighted audience have anything to do with it ! 

December 5th, “‘ Bel Canto ”, Alan W. Eyre. 

December 19th. Special Christmas Meeting. 


December 1938 


Manchester Gramophone Society 

** Music in Secondary and Higher Education,” by Dr. Penrose, 
F.R.C.O., who showed how schoolboys are taught the theory and 
practice of music. With a wealth of homely illustration and store of 
musical knowledge, he took stage by stage the course set the boys, until 
they have a sound practical knowledge of pitch, time, intervals, and 
finally sonata form. Vocal and pianoforte illustrations, and a gift for 
musical analysis, were welcome to an appreciative audience. When’ 
Dr. Penrose was asked how could geography be taught so that boys 
could memorise it, as readily as they did his music, his reply was “ set it 
to music ”’. 

A splendid audience of over sixty listened on October 31st to a rare 
private collection of Gordon C. Simpson entitled ‘‘ Great Voices of 
Yesterday”. Patti, Melba, Caruso, Plancgon, Calvé, and Edouard de 
Reske were among the many artistes illustrating the Golden Age of Song. 
Many rare records, one fifty years old, recreated vocal figures whose 
memory lives on, and the Addio and farewell speech of Melba formed a 
dramatic close to a remarkable programme. Played in darkness, the 
Expert with thirty-six inch horn, completed the illusion. Several new 
members joined at the close. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

“J. S. Bach ” given by R. B. Shepherd, contained some very {ine 
examples of his orchestral and choral work, and after the interval 
continued with keyboard music principally played by Edwin Fischer, 
which was a joy to hear.. Mr. Shepherd prepared the programme 
admirably, and without doubt it was one of the finest evenings we have 
had this year. 

There is still room to import more chairs if we have the members to 
fill them! Hon. Sec.: W. L. Palmer, Esq., 56 Muirkirk Road, S.E.6, 


The Southport and District Gramophone Society 

At the Meeting held on November 4th, 1938, the Secretary of the 
Liverpool Society, Mr. J. W. Harwood presented a lecture-recital 
entitled ‘“‘ From Minuet to Scherzo”. We were extremely fortunate in 
securing Mr. Harwood’s ser#ices as his subject was very ably presented 
and proved both instructive and entertaining. The embryonic stages of 
early dance forms leading up to the introduction of the Minuet were 
outlined with many helpful remarks and recorded examples from the 
works of Bach, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Berlioz and Dukas illustrated 
the introduction of dance movements in Suites and other compositions 
and how the Scherzo superceded the Minuet as an integral part of the 
Symphony. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

Mr. Clements opened the new season with a programme entitled: 
“ Praise, Thanksgiving and Joy ”. Extracts from choral works by Bach, 
Handel and Mendelssohn were followed in the second half by the Finale 
of Beethoven’s Ninth—a grand climax to a much-needed programme. 

The recital of November 3rd consisted of recent recordings— Oberon 
and Hebrides Overtures (Beecham and London Philharmonic Orchestra), 
Mozart’s Variations in G Major (Lilli Kraus), Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 1 in C Major (Toscanini and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra), and 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet. All except the last named proved excellent : 
it is impossible in the Quintet to form any fair opinion of Goodman’s 
playing, due to atrocious recording. 

Newcomers heartily welcome. Write Secretary, 239 Park Lane, N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 

Owing to the crisis we were not able to commence our season in 
September, in consequence we held our first and second meeting in the 
month of October. 

“Mood Music” (rather an appropriate title we venture to suggest in 
view of the past events) was the title of our opening recital. The items 
ranged from Gilbert and Sullivan extracts to the Sy np‘onie Fantastique of 
Berlioz, we were careful to see that we concluded with a Gay Mood. There 
is certainly a great amount of scope in such a programme as this. 

Mr. W. Butler provided the programme for the second meeting which 
he divided between the old and modern school. The first half included 
the 8th Symphony of Beethoven (Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra) 
and the Violin Concerto No. 4 in D major (Mozart) recorded by 
Szigeti and London Philharmonic Orchestra. Of the modern school 
Delius’ Brigg Fair and the Elgar Enig na Variations were the outstanding 
items. Mention must be made of the pre-electric recording of Gervase 
Elwes (the late) singing two of the songs from the suite ‘‘ On Wenlock 
Edge ” (Vaughan Williams) namely Js my team ploughing ? and Clun ; it is 
good to see that these items are still in the catalogue. 

We shall welcome interested gramophiles at The Wilfrid Lawson 
Hotel, Woodford Green on the last Friday in each month. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 

10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 

or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Cadenzas 
To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE 


Would it be possible in the future, to have a concerto played 
through without the maddening interruption of a cadenza ? 

Where the composer wrote his own cadenzas is a different 
matter. Listening to broadcast performances of concertos by 
Beethoven and Mozart, I have been disgusted at the modern 
practice of introducing long winded cadenzas in order to show off 
the skill of the soloist. 

It would be interesting to know whether cadenzas are necessary. 
One set of cadenzas which do not seem to intrude upon the mood 
of the concerto as a whole, appear in the Concerto for Two 
Pianos, in E flat, by Mozart, and they are his own ! 

I am indeed looking forward to a recorded concerto that will 
not include a lot of ridiculous frills, but get on with the business. 

I wonder if any of your readers agree ? 


Shropshire. Joun RIcHARDSON. 


John Coates 
To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE 


I am sure there will be many GRAMOPHONE readers who 
would be ready to lend their support to the plea of Mr. Marshall 
in the October issue for a John Coates Album. John Coates’s 
fine service for English song deserves some worthy Commemora- 
tion and from a gramophile’s point of view Coates could not be 
served better than by an album of his records. Mr. Marshall’s 
suggestions for choice of song recall several happy broadcasts 
at Christmas time and not a few concert hall recitals. But these 
memories seem several years old now. Has John Coates finally 
retired from song making ? Even now Mr. Marshall’s plea may 
be too late. The thought of what we might have had now in 
recorded form makes the disappointment all the greater that 
John Coates has recorded so little for the gramophone. I prize 
among my collection of records two records Coates made in the 
old Vocalion days. One of the ‘songs is Elgar’s fine ‘‘ Speak, 
Music,”’ not, I think, since recorded. 

Will one of the recording companies interest itself so far as to 
persuade John Coates to come forward once again, with his 
excellent accompanist, Berkeley Mason, and give us that desirable 
album of English song ? 


Leeds. A. E. Owen. 


John McCormack 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


In ‘ Turntable Talk ” of the October issue the reference to 
John McCormack’s farewell tour closes with these words : 
. we shall be left with a fine array of records. . . . Let us 
hope there will be one or two more to add to the list before the 
voice of Ireland is for ever dumb.” All admirers of this great 
artist will fervently echo that wish. But we may be permitted 
to ask why H.M.V. have not issued a number of McCormack’s 
records made two years ago. Apparently about nine songs are 
withheld—for what reason ? They are all songs of real merit, 
including as they do such things as Schubert’s ‘“‘ Der Jiingling 
an der Quelle,’ Dunhill’s ‘‘ Cloths of Heaven,” Bantock’s 
delightful “‘ Song of the Seals,” and Hamilton Harty’s setting of 
Padraic Colum’s verses “‘O men from the fields.”” No one who 
has heard McCormack sing the latter will ever forget the quiet 
beauty of it. Can anything be done to influence H.M.V. to issue 


these nine songs at an early date? It is ironical that no 
McCormack records have been issued for ten months! Mean- 
while they could get some new items recorded by him now before 
it is too late. 

I wonder if it is generally known that McCormack’s record of 
Wolf’s Herr, was trégt der Boden hier praised by Mr. Shawe- 
Taylor in his letter of August 1936, is obtainable from Hayes 
by special order ? I cannot too strongly urge that this is a 
record that must be purchased. No praise can be too high for it, 
it must surely rank amongst the artist’s greatest contributions 
to the world of song. The backing is Auch kleine Dinge, the number 
is DA1441, and any H.M.V. dealer can obtain it by return post. 

St. Annes-on-Sea. Motty RapForD. 


Singing a Science 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


I was very much interested in Mr. John Freestone’s article, 
‘* Singing is Not a Science,” a fact that is brought home to every 
singer sooner or later, if sooner so much the better for the voice. 

There is, however, one passage in that article, ‘‘ Generally 
speaking however, a ‘ nasal’ voice can be taken to mean one 
which derives too much resonance from the post nasal cavities,” 
on which I should like to comment. 

The post nasal cavities are the very life and soul of the voice. 
They mean to the singer, who has mastered the use of them, 
every great attribute of singing, Beauty and Liquidity of Tone, 
Power and Ease of Production, the Minimum of Breath, in short, 
the maximum result with the minimum expenditure of energy. 

When fully developed in the Male voice, the so-called Chest 
Tone is greatly enriched, so-called registers do not exist, and the 
voice forms one complete series of Tones equal in power through- 
out and can be likened to a bar of Steel wrapped in Velvet. 

The voice becomes tireless and all harsh open tone disappears. 
The sensation being that the voice is riding on the breath, and 
coming into the body, not going out. 

The educated American speaks for the most part nasally, but 
this completely disappears when singing. The only case I can 
think of to the contrary being Richard Crooks who sometimes 
becomes very nasal in singing. 

Judging by the few that really can sing, the singing voice may 
be called an accident or casualty in the sense that Nature con- 
spires to produce the means, i.e., a perfectly formed mouth, 
large, free and healthy post nasal cavities, a flexible trachea, 
and a fine constitution. 

Study the faces of the greatest singers of the last eighty years 
and note the broad face, high cheek-bones, and long neck. 

It seems as though Nature deliberately clears the way, so to 
speak. Study particularly the faces of Amalia Materna, the 
creator of ‘“‘ Kundry,” ‘‘ Brunnhilde,” etc., Pol. Plangon, 
Battistini, Lille Lehmann, Caruso, these all sang with liquid tone, 
and their voices lasted until the end and this voice cannot be 
perfected except by the fullest use of the post nasal cavities. 

In fact, it may be said that they are literally singing with the 
nose, as Jean De Reszke sensed, but never mastered in practice. 

Consider the tragedy of Scotti, Campanini, Jean De Reszke, 
and others who at the zenith of their powers as actors left: the 
stage because their most vital asset, their voices, had left them. 

Singing is not a Science, truly, and never can be. 

All the singers of the Golden Age proclaim it. 

Ah, that Golden Age! What could not be written about that! 

Jamaica B.W.I. W. Spooner. 
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Thank You 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 


Once again it becomes my pleasure to pen my impressions on 
your publication. I must confess weakness. I must admit that 
I cannot laud any single feature—for who could single out for 
praise one pearl from a perfect necklace ? 

The article from the pen of Dennis Woods—a veritable 
Cornucopia! One’s record-library could be excellent, but the 
same library may become perfect following study of this unique 
musical chronography. Again, our old and proven friend 
* A.R.” How delightful this writer can be. To spend a couple 
of hours with A.R. via THe GRAMOPHONE is more than mere 
diversion—one can inhale perfume as diversion, but air-oxygen 
is essential : more of this stuff, more of Dennis Woods. 

Ere concluding, I should be an oaf if I omitted to compliment 
your originality and joie de vivre in displaying the advertisements. 
One can peruse these inserts with safety—immune from the 
dangers of boredom and sickness from bally-hoo. 

Three factors have I dwelt upon, confounding the principles 
of English grammar which deal with comparison : No good— 
no better—all best. 

A million thanks. I anxiously await the next issue. 

London, S.W.8. A. CoLuiarD. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


I note with interest the remarks of your reviewers and cor- 
respondents on the duplication of recordings. Meanwhile there 
are works shouting to be re-recorded, e.g., the following Beethoven 
works : Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, and Trio in B flat, Op. 97. 
Neither of these has been recorded in England for ten or twelve 
years. Can anything be done about it ? 


Co. Wicklow. R. H. S. TRUELL. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


I should like to enter a strong plea for the issue of a new version 
of Mozart’s Symphony No. 34 in C (K338). The Columbia 
Beecham records were a delight, but are now much out of date, 
and this is a symphony which appears to have been overlooked 
by the recording deities. 

If I might plead almost in the same breath for a work of very 
different character, it would be for Parry’s Songs of Farewell. Or is 
the issue of choral works to remain the rarest of gramophonic 
events ? And what about some more of the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir, in this year of the Empire Exhibition ? 


Ramsgate. L. Drury. 


Information Offered 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 


I have noted with interest Mr. Waldron’s letter, and have’ 


some information to offer, which I think may prove of interest 
to him. 

Both Pol 67075 and Pol 62755 have been issued by the Decca 
Co., and I can certainly give my personal recommendation with 
regard to these two records. Especially fine is the “ Rosen- 
kavalier ’’ recording. Berger, Lemnitz and Ursuleac are among 
the finest of the Strauss singers to-day, and’ on the strength of 
their performance this record can be strongly recommended. 
The actual recording is good, and the singing itself is sheer 
delight, especially in the Trio. No three voices blend more 
perfectly, and the technique of the singers themselves is above 
reproach. 

The “ Letter Duet ”’ is also a praiseworthy recording, although 
the German translation of the Italian libretto does sound a 
little unwieldy. 

I have not heard the Ohms recordings of the “ Liebestod ” 
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and ‘‘ Senta’s Ballad,’”’ but I have a record of her ‘‘ Ocean thou 
Mighty Monster.” This is not a particularly brilliant recording, 
The orchestra is not forward enough, neither is the singing above 
the ordinary, and the voice lacks tonal colour. 

Regarding the singers Mr. Waldron mentions. Lotte Lehmann 
has been singing for some years at the Metropolitan Opera, 
where she is one of the principal Wagnerian singers. She has 
also sung at the Salzburg Festival, and was a permanent member 
of the Vienna Opera. Her most famous roles are those of 
“* Sieglinde,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” “‘ Elizabeth,” “‘ Elsa,” and the ‘ Mar- 
challin.”” Lehmann has now become a naturalised American. 
She appeared during many of the International Seasons of 
Opera at Covent Garden, and after some absence reappeared 
during the 1938 Season, when unfortunately owing to personal 
reasons she had to leave London before the end. She delighted 
London audiences in her most famous role of the ‘* Marchallin,” 
and was to have sung “ Sieglinde,”’ but unfortunately she had 
to leave before she was due to sing this part. 

Giannini has been singing in most of the European Capitals, 
and has been re-engaged at the Metropolitan for their coming 
Winter Season. She has sung there previously, and her “‘ Aida ” 
and ‘‘ Donna Anna ”’ are well known to Metropolitan audiences. 
She also appeared at Vichy, France, during the 1936 Festival, 
and sang in “ La Favorita.” She sang at the Salzburg Festival 
the same year in “‘ Don Giovanni,” and this year has successfully 
appeared in Zurich Opera Festival, where she was the “‘ Carmen ” 
and the “ Leonora” of Verdi’s ‘‘ Forza del Destino.” She also 
gave a recital during the Lucerne Festival. She is well known in 
Germany, and has sung in Berlin, Vienna, and Hamburg. 
Hamburg was honoured by the world premiere of her brother’s 
opera “ The Scarlet Letter,’ and Giannini sang “ Hester ”’ the 
heroine in the first performance on June the 2nd of this year. 

Elizabeth Rethberg reappeared at Convent Garden after a 
long absence in 1936, when she sang in “ Aida,” ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” and ‘‘ La Bohéme.” She sang at the 
Salzburg Festival in 1937 and 1938, and her “ Donna Anna” 
is one of the artistic highlights. Her singing of this role is truely 
magnificent. She sings regularly at the Metropolitan where 
her “‘ Aida,” “* Sieglinde,”’ ‘‘ Desdemona,” and ‘‘ Eva ” are well 
known. She has been re-engaged for the coming Season. 

I cannot give Mr. Waldron any definite information on Maria 
Nemeth, but I think she has appeared at Covent Garden, and 
the Metropolitan. She is a “Turandot” of some repute and 
has also sung at the Vienna Opera. 


London. Qurra CHAVEz. 


March “ Vive Hapsburg ”’ 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


The march in the style of Sousa about which your correspondent 
Mr. Gordon-Brown enquires is no doubt Hoch Hapsburg. There is 
a recording of this piece in the current Decca catalogue, the 
composer being given as “ Krall ”’. 

I too remember having a recording of it about 1912—a single- 
sided 10 in. Zonophone record. 


London, N.W.1. G. W. WRIGHT. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


In answer to the enquiry from Mr. Alan Gordon-Brown, page 
267 of THE GramopHone, I think the March Vive Hapsburg is 
probably a record of the one generally known as Hoch Hapsburg— 
an excellent march composed by Kral. I knew the tune as far 
back as 1895. There should not be much difficulty in obtaining 
a record of Hoch Hapsburg. At the moment I have Zonophone 
644, played by the Black Diamonds Band—and Decca F1556, 
played by the Chenil Military Band. This latter may still be on 
Decca list. I have had other renderings during recent years 
and think one of them was Parlophone—perhaps German 
Parlophone. 


Wallasey, Cheshire. J. H. Scorcuer. 





